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e ENCLOSED 
FIND CHECK... 


Enclosed find check . . Sweet 
words these to read nowadays in 
SCHOLASTIC’S morning mail. But 
even sweeter are the words that 
follow. And I take great pleasure in 
telling you that . HOLASTIC 
is admirably adapted for students of 
both high schools and junior colleges. 


Sidney Phillips, Instructor, Ellsworth . 


Jr. College, lowa Falls, Ia. 

. SCHOLASTIC is one of the 
best current events magazines I have 
ever seen. It is particularly readable 
for high school students. J. R. Scar- 
borough, Director of High School 
Supervision, Jefferson, Mo. 

. It seems to :me, to define cul- 
ture to a high school pupil, is to say 
“Culture is what you have if you read 
SCHOLASTIC.” C. Albro Newton, 
oe Central H. S., Elbridge, 


ENGLISH AND HISTORY 


- My order is used twice; in 
American Literature and in American 
Problems. 
Teacher, Fostoria, O. 


Students in History have al- . 


ways found SCHOLASTIC an inspira- 
tion. Miss Catherine de Trevelle, 
Teacher, Greenville (S.C.) H. S. 

Most students also use SCHO- 
LASTIC in English and are very 
enthusiastic. Miss Clara Amundson, 
Teacher, Audubon, Ia. 

. SCHOLASTIC is a real aid in 
our English course. Miss Bessuell 
4 hitford, Central H. S., Washington, 

oA 


WEEKLY POLICY PRAISED 


. » we are getting twice as much 
for our money. J. Arthur Ferner, 
Department, Donora (Pa.) 

. . « L enjoy the plan of weekly edi- 
tions. Miss Phebe Ward, Piedmont 
(Cal.) H. S. 


CHEERS FROM STUDENTS 


. . We students read SCHOLAS. 
TIC with zeal. It’s a regular. Mary 
Sparks, San Bernardino (Cal.) H. S. 

. We agreed that we had the 
world’ s biggest dollar’s worth. Marian 
Brinson, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Where One bied Men May Rule 


An Editorial 


==HERE is an old Dutch proverb which we like to 
see dusted off now and then and brought to the 
attention of high school students so that they 
may ponder’on it. Here it is: “In the land of 
the blind, the one-eyed is king.” 

The desire for power is unbelievably strong in 
human nature. If a physician arrived in a land of 
the blind and told the one-eyed king that the sight 
of his followers could be restored, it is quite possible 
that the king would be panic-stricken, with fear of 
losing his position of power. He is king because of 
the misfortune of his subjects, not because of his own 
greatness. He would be a rare one-eyed king if he 
welcomed the healing 
physician and gave 
him the royal jewels 
for the expense of 
giving sight to his 
blind subjects. It is 
more likely that the 
one-eyed king would 
drive the physician 
from the land, or at 
least deprive him of 
the right or the tools 
to practice his heal- 
ing art. 

Let us now substi- 
tute in that proverb 
“ignorant” for 
“blind”; “half-intel: 
ligent” or “cunning” 
for “one-eyed”. The result: In the land of the 
ignorant, the half-intelligent man is king. Then for 
“physician,” let’s substitute “education.” With that, 
let your imagination complete a parable for Amer- 
ican Education Week which is to be celebrated No- 
vember 6 to 12. But when you write your parable, 
do not attribute too great a cunning or wisdom to 
the ruler. Perhaps even his one eye is defective. 
He may not be capable of seeing that with the physi- 
cian’s aid he, too, will acquire a new vision resulting 
in a more glorious and permanent distinction for 
himself.’ 

Not all of our political and business leaders are 
short-sighted on the subject of education. Far from 
it. But too many of those in power can see only this 
year’s profits, or lack of profits, this year’s tax 





burden, and. the fact that money spent for schools 
may mean that when they dip into the public treasury 
there may not be the usual bag of gold for them to 
pull out for themselves. 

School officials are the first to admit that the 
efficiency of operating the school system can and 
should be improved. They are the last to deny that 
the schools should bear their just burden of the effects 
of the depression. . But school budgets and school 
services are being slashed far more drastically than 
are other public services, and at a time when enroll- 
ments in high schools everywhere are increasing tre- 
mendously. For instance, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, guard- 
ian of the interests 
of business men, even 


as “possible fields of 
economy in_ school 
retrenchment” such 
short-sighted, un- 
democratic points as 
elimination of kinder- 
garten and evening 
schools, cutting of 
elementary school to 
seven years and high 
school to three years, 
and the charging of 
tuition to high 
school students. 

This crisis in the 
fiscal affairs of free public education makes this year’s 
celebration of American Education Week especially 
significant. Scholastic, accordingly, has included ,in 
this issue several articles dealing with the status of 
educational services. (See pages 11 and 13, as well 
as the news story on page 18, but note also the 
“Round Table,” page 22, and the article by Robert 
Watt on page 26.) 

We believe in free and complete public educational 
opportunity for every boy or girl who wants it. We 
have not lost our faith in democracy. Doubtless that 
is why we believe in free public education; we know 
that without it democracy is impossible. We want 
two-eyed, intelligent voters in our country. For 
when elections are held in a land of the blind, ballots 
are useless. Only the one-eyed man can win. 
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Professor 
Boynton 


Rereads History 


A Story by 
EDITH R. MIRRIELEES 


T ten minutes before twelve, 
according to his daily cus- 
tom, Professor Boynton got 
up from his study table, 

stretched his arms vigorously once or 
twice above his early gray head, and 
strolled out through the open door of 
his study to the veranda. At its far- 
ther end his daughter Helen was sit- 
ting between two of her high-school 
classmates, all three surrounded by a 
sea of books and notebooks and scat- 
tered papers. 

“Why didn’t you ever have me 
learn any history when I was little, 
Father?” she reproached him, as he 
came up the porch. “When you used 
to teach it 3 

Boynton let himself down into the 
hammock behind her. “Probably 
that’s why. Whether you teach it or 
whether you write it, you find out how 
much of it isn’t so. What’s the exam- 
ination this time?” 

“She isn’t giving an examination; 
it’s a question we’re to write on for 
Monday. ‘In your opinion, what has 
Magna Carta given to West Brook- 
ins?’ She means, what’s lasted that 
we get out of it.” 

“She’s chosen a good place to put 
the question,” Boynton commented. 
“Now if she were teaching in San 
Francisco, and trying to find what 
fragments they still had—what are 
you deciding?” 

“We haven’t finished yet, but there 
are three things—what is it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Boynton had been putting last 
touches on the lunch table inside. She 
came to the door now. 

“Nothing. Only I wanted to tell 
your father something. Edward— 
Parker hasn’t done a thing toward 
getting that wall down. He came 
over to say Mrs. Parker was sick and 
he couldn’t. Mrs. Thornley says they 
were chasing each other around and 
screaming half the night, last night.” 

“Where on earth do they get it?” 
Boynton wondered, briefly. “Sick” 
for the Parkers had a definite mean- 
ing. “I thought she was sent up for 
a cure of some kind last month?” 

“TI thought so, too, but she got off. 
But what I started to say was this: 
he went out through the back entry, 


and when I looked, your 
garden coat was gone. 
He was the only person 
here.” 

“T’1l kill that old scoun- 
drel one of these 
days,’’ Boynton 
threatened, more 
amused than 
angry. “I like 
that coat. I won- 
der if Thornley’d 
mind getting it 
back for me.’’ 

He went into the telephone and 
found the number. 

“Thornley? This is Mr. Boynton 
speaking. Thornley, Parker stole a 
coat from me this morning. A brown 
one. ... Yes. Yes, I knew they’d 
been at it again. Mrs. Thornley told 
us. If he’s over there working on 
your lawn, I wonder if you’d mind 
telling him to leave the coat there 
till I can get it? He can’t have had 
time to do anything with it yet. And 
you might mention to him, too, that 
if he sets foot on my place again, I'll 
save expense and shoot him on sight. 
Last time it was my best trowel. ... 
Oh, over in Brookins, I suppose. You 
know what law enforcement amounts 
to over there. . . . Yes, she’s worse 
than he is.” 

He came back laughing to the 
porch. 

“Now, there’s a question, Helen, 
that Magna Carta didn’t settle. 
When it comes to a town like this, 90 
per cent of it law-abiding, home- 
owning professionals, having to stag- 
ger along with neighbors like the 
Parkers—you young people staying 
to lunch?” 

They were near the end of the meal 
when Mrs. Boynton, who was facing 
the open door, motioned through it. 

“Look Edward! It’s both of them.” 

Outside, the two Parkers, the offi- 
cial derelicts of West Brookins, were 
coming waveringly along the pave- 
ment, arm in arm. Three or four 
small boys derided safely from a 
distance. 

It was the boys Boynton saw first. 
He got up instantly. 

“Oh, come, we can’t have that! 
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Why, he’s a man as old as I am! 
She’s going round to the back, Clara, 
You head her off and I’ll go down 
and speak to him.” 

Parker had turned in behind the 
hedge with which the Boyntons were 
replacing a partly torn down brick 
wall. Behind it, he was out of sight 
from the house, and remembering the 
three girls at the table, Boynton hur- 
ried, with the charitable purpose of 
saving him the embarrassment of an 
audience. 

“Where’s that coat, Parker?” he 
demanded, as he came into hearing. 

“What coat, Mr. Boynton?” 

“Now, look here,” Boynton or- 
dered, with exasperation, “you know 
what coat as well as I do. Haven’t you 
just come from Thornley’s? Didn't 
he tell you I said I’d finish you if you 
came near this place again without 
bringing it back? If you haven't 
it———”’ 

“TI don’t know about no coat, Mr. 
Boynton. I don’t know what you're 
talking about. Mr. Thornley, he come 
out an’ said somethin’, but I didn't 
know z 

The sentence went unfinished. Mr. 
Boynton, facing the speaker from the 
other side of the pile of bricks, had 
turned his eyes away in a sort of vi- 
carious shame at his protestations. 
As the words broke off, he was con- 
scious of something, he hardly knew 
what—a kind of concussion, a sense of 
violent disturbance to which there was 
yet attached no movement. -The man 
in front of him flung up his hand 
with a choking grunt and crum- 
pled forward. Instinctively, Boynton 
caught at him as he fell, but he broke 
his hold, a dead weight, and dropped 
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across the bricks. On Boynton’s 
hands and his cuffs blood had flicked 
itself in sickening red blots. The 
still sunny lane, with its signs of 
peaceable labor, was suddenly a place 
of horror. ‘ 

And then at once the stillness was 
broken. Mrs. Parker rushed round 
the end of the hedge. She threw herself 
on the thing on the ground, howling and 
wailing, pulling at it, grotesque, inhu- 
man. Mrs. Boynton had run out, too, 
and Helen and ier friends, and two 
men from the street, and Boynton knew 
that he must have cried out, though 
he had not meant to do so. 

The two.men dragged Mrs. Parker 
up and bent over the body. They 
babbled together of a doctor, though 
all of them knew in advance that the 
thing on the ground was dead. Noth- 
ing living could have had that look. 
In the press and sudden confusion 
Mrs. Boynton was the only one who 
had a definite intention. She caught 
hold of Boynton’s sleeve. 

“Come into the house. They'll look 
out for things. You have to get—to 
get this off you.” 

She would have accompanied him 
into the bathroom, but he stopped her 
at the door. “I have to have a minute 
to pull myself together. I'll be down 
directly. What on earth was it that 
happened to him!” 

Inside he turned on all the taps. It 
seemed to him he could never get 
water enough on his hands. When his 
hands were clean he pulled off his 
cuffs and let them drop on the floor, 
and scrubbed his fingers again after 
touching them. He could not bear to 
put the befouled things into the laun- 
dry hamper, but with his foot he 
pushed them out of sight behind the 
tub. 

By the time he came downstairs, 
the knot of people in the lane had 
disappeared. Mrs. Boynton was sit- 
ting on the porch, and Helen, with 
scared, reddened eyes, was leaning 
against her knees. Boynton had re- 
covered enough to be paternal and 
soothing. He sat on the steps for a 
few minutes, talking over the gro- 
tesque tragedy. 

“Poor old soul, I wish I hadn’t 
harried him about that coat. He was 
always honest enough when he was 
sober. They've taken him to the 
morgue, I suppose? Well, we'd better 
get back to work, hadn’t we, little 
daughter? There’s no advantage to 
him in our spoiling an afternoon.” 

Inside his study his mind refused 
to apply itself to work. In spite of 
him, it flashed back again and again, 
to that minute in the lane. He got up 
and walked up and down the room, 
puzzling. ‘What happened to him?” 
What on earth happened to him?” 
Toward the middle of the afternoon, 
when he heard a masculine voice an- 
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swering Mrs, Boynton’s, he took ad- 
vantage of hearing to stroll out from 
his seclusion. Their next-door neigh- 
bor, Judge Bolling—a judge long 
since retired—was filling one of the 
porch chairs. Boynton greeted him 
briefly. 

“Oh, yes, I’m working, but I heard 
you out here, and I was wondering— 
Cara, I suppose somebody’s looking 
out for Mrs. Parker? She wouldn’t 
have many friends to fall back on.” 

“They, took her to the hospital.” 








MURDER! 


"Thornley? This is Mr. Boynton speaking. 
Thornley, Parker stole a coat from me this 
morning. If he's over there working on your 
lawn, | wonder if you'd mind telling him to 
leave the coat there? . . . And you might 
mention to him, too, that if he sets foot 
on my place again, I'll save expense and 
shoot him on sight." And then the murder! 
If you were on a jury, would you be influenced 
by this evidence? Here's a story you will 
like, even if it does have a moral. 








If you think one of 
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“That's good. 
us ought to go over 

“I don’t.” Mrs. Boynton flushed 
crimson as she spoke. “I’ve heard 
from her. Edward, she—she’s Si 

“Might as well say it, Cara,” the 
judge advised. He turned around, 
laughing. 

“You ought to know, Boynton, 
you’re hovering on the edge of the 
gallows. I was telling Cara just be- 
fore you came out. Mrs. Parker Fs 

Mrs. Boynton cut in on the sen- 
tence. “She says she heard you say, 
“I told you I’d finish you if you 
came on my place,’ and then 4 

“Why, yes. Yes, that’s what I did 
say,’ Boynton corroborated. He 
grasped the other part of the idea 
slowly. “Do you mean she has the ef- 
frontery—the—the assurance——” 

Their guest laughed again, more re- 
assuringly than before. “She’s still 
two-thirds over. Wait till we see 
what she says when she’s sober. 
Funny thing is, what was the matter 
with him? Do you suppose one of 
those boys who were following - 

“IT haven’t the smallest idea. I'd 
think he had a fit and struck his head 
when he fell, only I saw the blood be- 
fore that. I tried to catch him, and 
it was all over me.” 

“If I were you, I'd forget about 
seeing it beforehand,” the ex-judge 
suggested, casually. 

He had been gone an hour or two 
and it was nearly dinner time before 
the force of his suggestion struck 
home to Boynton’s mind. He com- 

















mented on it indignantly to his wife 
and daughter while they ate. 
“A man like Bolling, too! 


That’s 
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the worst of having anything to do 
with the courts, even as far up as he 
was. I’ve never had to testify at an’ 
inquest or anything of that kind; but 
as to using any subterfuge to get out 
of testifyin, 

By the next morning, though, his 
attention had been diverted to newer 
reasons for indignation. Mrs. Parker 
was still too ill to leave her bed, and 
the inquest was being postponed for 
her, but her pre-inquest statements, 
as they seeped out by way of hospital 
attendants and doctors, were volumi- 
nous. She had heard the damning 
words, she had seen the brick picked 
up, the blow struck. She breathed out 
fire between relapses into post-alco- 
holic grief. The news of her accu- 
sations was all over West Brookins. 
From early breakfast-time the Boyn- 
ton telephone rang continually as a 
prelude to messages satirical or hu- 
morous. Even families in Brookins, 
the town to which West Brookins was 
a remote and superior suburb, had 
heard and added their messages to the 
nearer ones. Boynton, going out to 
the box to mail a letter in the middle 
of the morning, found Mrs. Boynton 
waiting in the study for him when he 
came back. 

“I don’t know whether you'll like 
it, Edward; I’ve just had a ‘phone 
from Charlie.” 

“If I don’t like it, I suppose you 
won't have had it. What does Charlie 
have to say? Offer to defend me?” 

“Something like that. He said he 
was coming down.as soon as he could 
get out of court, and—te keep you 
from talking.” 

“To keep me from it?” 

“That’s what it sounded like. The 
"phone wasn’t working very well.” 

“That’s probably what it was, 
Boynton agreed. “It has the ring of 
Charlie’s advice. Well, run along, 
dear, and I'll get back to writing. 
Let me know if he favors us with 
any more suggestions.” 

Inwardly, though, he was pleased. 
Charlie was his younger brother and 
in a mild way the black sheep of the 
family. That is, he had given up an 
irreproachable law practice in Los 
Angeles for the sake of criminal prac- 
tice in San Francisco, and had added 
to that the extra offence of taking a 
somewhat holier-than-thou attitude 
over the change. 

“It'll be good for him,” Boynton 
mused, while he glanced over the 
notes on his desk. “To come racing 
down and find us all going about our 
business—it’s what I’ve tried to tell 
him about those clients of his he gets 
so excited over. If a man lives in a 
decent place and leads a decent life, 
he’s out of reach of accidents. Now 
with me - 

He left his mind go, house by house, 
down the street. There were people 
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he disliked in some of the houses, people 
no doubt who disliked him; but there was 
not one house of them all—he knew it 
perfectly—in which the ravings of Mrs. 
Parker could meet with any reception ex- 
cept indignant incredulity. 

It was pleasant, though, all the same, 
that the telephone kept up its friendly 
clamour, that Mrs. Boynton on the porch 
was holding what amounted to an im- 
promptu reception. Two or three times 
Boynton strolled out to add his greetings 
to his wife’s. 

“To let you see the villain of the piece,” 
he explained his coming. He was good- 
humouredly qualified in his comments on 
Mrs. Parker. “Poor old wreck! In her 
condition no telling what she would see! 
No, I don’t blame her; the people I do 
blame are the town authorities. A little 
more sense of responsibility on their 
part a 

Charlie arrived just before dinner, -a 
smaller man than his’ _ brother—hawk- 








EDITH RONALD MIRRIELEES 

The professional life of Edith Ronald 
Mirrielees follows the theory that one must 
practice the art that one teaches. She is 
identified with Leland Stanford University 
and with the Bread Loaf School of English 
in Vermont, as professor of English espe- 
cially concerned with the art of the short 
story. In addition to this, she is a writer of 
essays and has written a number of short 
stories. 

As an instructor of creative writing, she 
has a firm belief that no work done in 
college is, if rightly done, of more per- 
manent value to the student fhan is imag- 
inary writing. She further believes that 
young men and women in their late teens 
and early twenties are capable of sustained 
and effective work in fiction. 

Miss Mirrielees' stories are for the most 
part simple in plot and in characterization. 
Her stories reveal her characters at some 
arresting point in their lives, leaving us to 
supply the before and after. The characters, 
caught in this moment of mental or spiritual 
crisis, are clearly etched and many times 
unforgettable. Look up other stories by Miss 
Mirrielees; you will enjoy them. Especially 
try "The Hero Business," “Perjured,” “Spring 
Flaw," and "Vicarious." 








nosed, black-haired. Through the meal 
they kept chiefly to family topics. Even 
in the study afterward the newcomer 
fended off discussion until Mrs. Boynton 
leaning forward in her chair, taxed him 
directly: 

“Ts it Helen and I that are the difficulty, 
Charlie? Would you rather talk to Ed- 
ward by himself?” 

He gave her his first unqualified smile. 
“Could I? It’s a sort of a professional 
prejudice of mine. You don’t mind?” 

He got up to open the door for her and 
came back from it to the fireplace, where 
he stood staring down at the logs. 

“Well, what do you think, Sherlock?” 
Boynton challenged him. 

“I think you’re in a hole.” 

“Did you actually take it seriously 
enough to come down from San Fran- 
cisco on account of this?” 

“I did.” 

“Now that,’ Boynton commented, “is 
what criminal practice does for the mind. 
I might be in a hole if I were a tramp 
picked up on Pacific Street—I admit that; 

(Continued on page 29) 








al ne 
POETRY CORNER 


EMILY DICKINSON 
LVI 


The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 


XCVII 


To make a prairie it takes a clover and 
one bee,— 

One clover, and a bee, 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 

If bees are few. 


XLVII 


Heart, we will forget him! 
You and I, to-night! 

You may forget the warmth he gave, 
I will forget the light. 


When you have done, pray tell me, 
That I my thoughts may dim; 

Haste! lest while you’re lagging, 
I may remember him! 


place, Amherst, Massachusetts, only 

twice. In her early twenties a frus- 
trated love caused her to become a re- 
cluse in the Amherst home, where she cast 
aside all adornment, dressed in unrelieved 
white, and crossed her door-sill enly at 
dusk to attend her flowers. During this 
isolation—not a gray-walled nunnery but 
comfortable with kitchen smells, familiar 
furniture, friendly correspondence and 
books—she wrote her verse. Her life 
(1830-1886) spanned a great period in 
American literature: Melville, Emerson, 
and Thoreau were her contemporaries. 
Her work is modern in all but its time of 
writing and has greatly influenced poets 
of our own day. 

Hers is the poetry of thought and the 
perfect word. No lush music, no colored 
symbols enchant the reader. The mind 
starts with surprise at the wizardry and 


Bie DICKINSON left her birth- 
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profundity of thought, at the magic and 
fit word, then settles upon the poem with 
supreme wonder and satisfaction. The 
details of her poems are exquisitely new: 
she speaks of the “sunrise’s yellow noise” 
and says “mice won’t bark.” Their larget 
wisdom is briefky evident in such observa- 
tions as “I like a look of agony because 
I know it’s true.” These poems are short, 
compact, and their form is usually char- 
acterized by hammer-like rhythms and 
half-rhymes. 

The poems above are from The Poems 
of Emily Dickinson, Centenary Edition, 
edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and 
Alfred Leete Hampson, reprinted by per- 
mission of Little, Brown & Company. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


The Story of a School 
Teacher 


Miss Bishop, a recent book by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich, is a story about one 
school teacher in Iowa, and at the 
same time it is about thousands of 
other teachers all over America, who, 
in spite of personal disappointments, 
self sacrifice, and sometimes heart- 
break, keep their heads high, their 
hearts stout, and devote their lives to 
teaching the youth of the land, not as 
a chore, not primarily for bread and 
butter, but because they like it. 


Bess Streeter 
Aldrich 


Author of 
“Miss Bishop" 


‘ Appleton- 
Century Co.) 


Ella Bishop had entered Midwest- 
ern College the year its one building 
was pronounced ready for classes. It 
was a rainy day, and when she blew 
into the registration hall in a red 
plaid dress and carrying a dripping 
umbrella, she saw at once that what 
the spiritless and rather damp group 
wanted was someone to tell them 
what to do. Ella was the leading 
spirit for the next four years, and 
when she had graduated, was offered 
a position teaching English at the col- 
lege. The years mounted up, and at 
the end of fifty years Ella Bishop 
was still at the college, still finding 
in the intangible rewards of teaching 
a compensation for the emotional life 
she wanted badly, but had lost. 

Readers of A Lantern in Her Hand 
and A White Bird Flying will turn 
eagerly to this new book, which like 
its predecessors presents not only 4 
dauntless spirit as its central charac- 
ter, but provides the reader with an 
entertaining study in changing cus- 
toms, manners and morals. : 
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How to Use 





Your Reference Room 
By MARY ARMSTRONG AYRES 


Boys and Girls Librarian, Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library 


==HERE are few educated people 

in the world who have not had 
| at some time to do research work 

on some subject. From high 
school themes to doctor’s theses— 
from the model airplane builder to 
the laboratories of an Edison, the 
search and researeh for a thorough 
knowledge of a subject stretches. 
And always the same steps are fol- 
lowed to achieve the desired end— 
steps so simple they seem inevitable, 
but which for that very reason are 
apt to be overlooked. Whatever the 
subject may be the process is as fol- 
lows: 

Step 1. The first thing to do is to 
know the exact meaning of the word 
or words constituting 
the subject, and the 
place to turn is to the 


dictionary, the stu- 
dent’s most faithful 
friend. There are so 


many variations in the 
meaning and use of a 
word to be found in 
an unabridged  dic- 
tionary that a student 
is often amazed to dis- 
cover a new angle to 
the subject in hand. 
But the word is mere- 
ly the symbol for the 
thing itself, and the 
next step will be 


Step 2. The ency- 
clopedia or encyclo- 
pedias. Here will be 


found a history of the 


subject of research, 
and if ,the student 
reads the article 


through to the “bitter end” he will 
find there a real reward in the shape 
of the bibliography which the author 
compiled for himself and the use of 
his readers. Armed with this list (or 
these lists) the reader takes the next 
step, which is 

Step 3. The nearest library cata- 
log, or if possible several libraries 
with their respective catalogs. In 
these he will check his lists, and in all 
probability he will find other titles 
of books published since the encyclo- 
pedias were put out. These he will 
add to his bibliography, find the books 
and read them. But even with the 
book of latest date he will not have 
brought his subject up to date until 





he has consulted magazines and news- 
papers, where the history of today is 
being printed, so he turns to the next 
step 

Step 4. Reader’s Guide to Period- 
ical Literature. This guide to 108 of 
the most general magazines of the 
world is indispensable to a library of 
any size. 

Step 45 is a final going over of every 
avenue to printed material not al- 
ready discussed, and leads first to 
the pamphlet file of the library which 
is seldom indexed, but is always ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject, and 
is another of the indispensable files 
of a good library. Very valuable in- 


formation may be found there .. . 





Courtesy, Library Bureau,Remington Rand, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California, High School 


valuable in many ways. For instance 
an auditor in one place found a small 
government pamphlet which saved ‘his 
firm thousands of dollars! 

It will be interesting to follow the 
steps through again with a view to 
selecting the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia and the reference books which 
would be best to use in each case. 

It is rather amazing to some people 
to learn that the dictionary is actu- 
ally read for pleasure by other people. 
There is a fascination in tracing an 
old familiar word to its source, and 
in making discoveries about its forms 
and usages in other generations. The 
cross-word puzzle craze introduced 
the often-scorned dictionary to count- 


less new friends, which is a point to 
its credit. 


The Dictionaries 

The oldest dictionary in America 
is the Webster’s, a direct descendant 
of the original Noah Webster’s first 
published in 1828. The name at 
present is New International. Each 
page in the dictionary or “vocabu- 
lary” section is divided into two parts, 
the upper for the most commonly 
used meanings, the lower for the 
lesser used or obsolete. In the ap- 
pendix at the back will be found a 
Gazeteer and a Pronouncing | Bio- 
graphical dictionary, and a section of 
illustrations. 

Funk and Wagnall’s 
New Standard Dic- 
tionary is quite differ- 
ent in arrangement. 
The page is not 
broken, and the mean- 
ings are all together 
with the most common 
placed first. Also the 
geographical and bio- 
graphical material is 
alphabeted into the 
regular vocabulary, 
and the diacritical 
marks are at the top 
of each page instead 
of the bottom. 

Each of these dic- 
tionaries - publishes a 
collegiate or abridged 
edition which is of ex- 
cellent quality, and 
within the means of 
the average student. 

There are two dic- 
tionaries which are even greater than 
these unabridged. One of these _ is 
the American one, Century Dictionazy 
and Cyclopedia, and the other is the 
Oxford, or Murray’s, or New English 
Dictionary which was in process of 
writing for seventy years, from 1858 
to 1928. The Century is in twelve 
volumes—ten of them form the vo- 
cabulary which features an almost 
encyclopedic treatment of. technical 
terms, and the last two volumes con- 
situte an excellent atlas and a dic- 
tionary: of names. There is a 38- 


volume Century Dictionary, but it has 
been treated in quite a different man- 
ner and should not be confused with 
the real 12-volume work. 





The Ozford Dictionary is the most 
exhaustive and scholarly study of the 
English language which has yet been 
made. It gives a complete history of 
each word known to have been used 
since 1150, with the meaning of each 
in each century since that time and 
quotations substantiating its use. Sir 
James Murray was the original edi- 
tor, and the work was done by schol- 
ars at Oxford University. Its ten 

’ yolumes constitute the court of last 
resort for all arguments on the English 


language. 
Step 2 introduced the encyclo- 
pedias. Here is a field even more 


interesting and varied than the dic- 
tionaries, and here also will be found 
few who read for pleasure. Ellen 
Glasgow’s Romance of a Plain Man 
tells how the hero had ho books to 
read when he was small except the 
first volume of an old Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia. Throughout his later life 
he was perfectly conversant with all 
information beginning with A B or C 
even if at times he stumbled over 
other topics! 


The Encyclopedias 


The three best known of the gen- 
eral encyclopedias are the Britannica, 


New International, and Americana,. 


each emphasizing some special field 
and all in constant demand at any 
large library. 

Britannica was first published in 
1771 and has gone through many 
editions, the latest being the 14th 
published in 1929, in 14 volumes. 
The articles are written by authorities 
and are signed, but the arrangement 
is by general rather than specific sub- 
ject, necessitating the use of the index 
volume. This makes it of less use 
for quick reference than either of 
the others. 

The New International is easier to 
use than the Britannica, being ar- 
ranged in a straight alphabet. Its 
articles are signed, written by author- 
ities and yet in not too technical 
language. There are plenty of cross 
references to aid the research worker, 
good type, good bibliographies ‘and 
good illustrations. 

The Americana is much the same 
style and arrangement as the New 
International, its emphasis being on 
things American with a longer article 
on the World War than in the other 
encyclopedias, and more short hiog- 
raphies of people who are still living. 
Both of these encyclopedias publish 
yearbooks bringing up to date the in- 
formation on those subjects in the 
main body of the encyclopedia which 
have shown change during that year. 
These yearbooks are more authentic 
than some of the popular almanacs, 
but not so varied in content. 

In addition to the major encyclo- 
pedias, there are such excellent and 





well-illustrated reference works for 
young people, Compton’s and the 
World Book, while Everyman’s En- 
cyclopedia, in twelve small compact 
volumes, is a convenient substitute for 
home. use. 

Beside the general encyclopedias, 
there will be found the specialized 
dictionaries and encyclopedias and 
the less ponderous books of reference 
which must be consulted if the re- 
search is to be thorough. 


Special Reference Works 


Suppose the topic in question were 
one of ethics, perhaps the growth 
from ancient to modern times. There 
is Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, a very comprehen- 
sive 12-volume work by great schol- 
ars; Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, which is more 
concise than the other and discusses 
the more modern aspects; and then 
there are the individual works of men 
like Dewey and James that must not 
be overlooked. 

Should the subject of research be 
“Nebuchadnezzar and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon,” the Bible— 
Modern Reader’s or Riverside Paral- 
lel or one of the larger reference type 
Bibles—and Strong’s Exhaustive Con- 
cordance to the Bible would be the 
first books consulted. Then would 
come the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of religious knowledge which is the 
dependable work of its kind -to .be 
found on the shelves. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia:is found in all large 
libraries, and would be an excellent 
place to go next, with Harper’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Antiquities as a 
final reference book because of its 
brief bibliographies and good illus- 
trations. For many religious topics 
the Catholic Encyclopedia is pre- 
eminent. 

Mythological characters are. often 
assigned for study and comparison, in 
which case an acquaintance with Gay- 
ley’s Classic Myths in English liter- 
ature is needed, or Bulfinch’s Age of 
Fable and the 13-volume Mythology 
of All Races would be friends indeed. 


Social Science 


Students in social science will fre- 
quently be assigned debates on com- 
parative studies in government, such 
as the United States versus Japan. 
McLaughlin’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Government gives all sorts of in- 
formation on the politics and laws of 
the United States with excellent 
studies of international law as well. 
The new Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences is a mighty authoritative 
work. The Statesman’s Yearbook is 
the best of all the yearbooks pub- 
lished, with its concise but reliable 
information on all the governments 
of the world with all their depart- 
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ments. The World Almanac with its 
heterogeneous accumulation of in. 
formation is one of the most popular 
quick reference books to be found be- 
cause its price—50 cents—makes it 
possible for the avetage home to own 
it. Its contents are good but scat- 
tered and extremely brief. They 
cover such things as Babe Ruth’s bat- 
ting average, the temperature at the 
equator and the extent of the Jap- 
anese navy! Last of the reference 
books for the debate topic would be 
the Debaters Handbook series—the 
volume covering the question in dis- 
cussion. This series is in great de- 
mand for all debates. 

A searcher for material on “Edu- 
cation and social reform” will have 
two fine sets to call on—Bliss’ New 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform with 
articles on all the great reform move- 
ments of the world and biographies 
of the important people connected 
with them, and Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education, which is the best book 
of its kind to be had. 

“Holiday” seekers will have the 
most fascinating time possible, for 
Chambers’ Book of Days covers all 
the days of the year, and from the 
beginning of New Year’s Day in 
volume one to the end of New Year's 
Eve at the end of volume two there 
is delightful reading on the quaint 
and curious data on the origin and 
customs of the most famous and the 
least famous holidays. Walsh’s Curi- 
osities of Popular Customs is also an 
interesting collection of information, 
but not so full nor so good as Cham- 
bers. Schauffler here in America has 
been compiling a series of books called 
Our American Holidays. Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Arbor Day, Armis- 
tice Day and half a dozen others have 
been completed and are full of ex- 
cellent suggestions of the origin and 
customs as well as poems, stories and 
suggestions for programs and cele- 
brations. 


Science and Art 


For the students of natural science 
in any of its branches, there is not a 
great deal of straight reference ma- 
terial. Doubleday’s 17-volume Na- 
ture Library is the nearest to an en- 
cyclopedia of natural history that will 
be found in the English language. 
Each volume treats of a different 
branch—Stone & Cram’s American 
Animals; Blanchan’s Bird Neigh- 
bors; Holland’s Butterflies—and all 
are by people who are experts. 

Frequently questions concerning 
“irrigation” or “dry farming” come 
up in discussions of other topics. In 
such a case there are three good spe- 
cial books to consult: Bailey’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Agriculture and 
his Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture, and Hopkins’ Scientific Amer- 
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ican Reference Book. All three have 
articles on land and soil and methods 
written in a reliable and non-scien- 
tific style. 

Art, architecture, music—all the 
fine arts—have almost more than their 
share of books of reference. The 
music student may find his material 
on Bach or counterpoint or whatever 
in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians which in five volumes cov- 
ers the entire field from 1450 on and 
in the sixth volume takes up the music 
of the Americas. The artist has two 
—Champlin & Perkins’ Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Paintings, which is an 
alphabetical list of biographical 
sketches of painters and descriptive 
sketches of the great paintings of the 
world in four volumes. The second 
work is a small but very ‘complete one 
by Reinach entitled Apollo: A Manu- 
al of the History of Art Through the 
Ages, with copious il- 
lustrations. The archi- 
tectural student may 
consult Sturgis’ Dic- 
tionary of Architec- 
ture and Building for 
any topic in his: line 
from “Flying  but- 
tresses” and “Gar- 
goyles” to the lives of 
the master builders. 


Literature 


It would seem that 
the research worker in 
the literary field 
would have numerous 
references, and this is 
true to a large extent 
in the classics but not 
so in the modern 
world of writing. For 
the people of today 
and discussions of 
their writings, the 
three last steps of re- 
search are essential. For the world 
of literature before the present cen- 
tury there are countless books of ref- 
erence, the most outstanding of them 
all being Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature—a work in 
40 volumes with biography, criticism 
and excerpts from the writings of all 
the masters from Aesop on.” Then 
there is the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, and Chambers’ 
History of English Literature, and 
Garnett & Gosse’s English Literature, 
and a dozen or more as good, but 
every library has to choose, and all 
the titles will be found in only the 
largest libraries. Brewer’s World’s 
Best Essays and his World’s Best Ora- 
tions are both fine in their lines and 
cover an unusual field. 

Books of quotations are in con- 
stant demand by students of litera- 
ture and the two outstanding books 
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are Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 

which is arranged chronologically by 

author, and Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia’ 
of Practical Quotations which is ar- 

ranged by subject. Books of allu- 

sions are also in great demand— - 
allusions to characters in various 

books or dramas, strange happenings, 

unusual phrases and words. Brewer's 

Readers’ Handbook is one of the best 

with Walsh’s Handy Book of Curious 

Information and Wheeler’s Familiar 

Allusions not far behind. 

Two indexes that are used almost 
as much as the card catalog are 
Granger’s Index to Poetry and Fir- 
kins’ Index to Short Stories. A li- 
brary that keeps these two near the 
catalog will not have to analyze so 
many of the short story books that 
come in, and the poetry index could 
not be dispensed with. 





Library of Princeton, N. J., High School 


Courtesy, Library Bureau, Remington Rand, Inc. 


History 

History and biography are two 
classes that have plenty of fine refer- 
ence books to offer their research 
workers. Larned’s New History for 
Ready Reference is an alphabetical 
arrangement of articles on universal 
history with many cross references. 
It is the only thing of its kind and a 
fine authority. The Cambridge His- 
tories of Medieval and Modern His- 
tory are excellent and_ scholarly. 
Shepherd’s Historical Atlas is a com- 
panion for every course on ancient 
and medieval history. Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of ‘Dates is a quick and handy 
volume for pinning facts and dates 
together. In biography the greatest 
work so far done is the Dictionary of 
National Biography, written of no- 
tables of the British Empire, and 
somewhat commonly called the book 
of dead Englishmen. It is a remark- 


able set of volumes, but the Diction- 


9 


ary of American Biography now in 
process of publication, will easily 
rival it. For men and women of to- 
day there is the British Who’s Who, 
and Who’s Who in America, for the 
most celebrated people, while some 
states and cities, and many of the 
professions. have” an equivalent for 
their own group. 

This completes a general survey of 
the most used of the books in a ref- 
erence department, and clears the way 
for Step 3. 

Step 3 led to the library catalog 
and the regular circulating books. 
Little can be said here to help in this 
field, but one or two general rules 
might be offered for selection. The 
student is using the subject entries 
on the cards, and if his special topic 
is something which is still in a state 
of flux, such as aeronautics, he should 
be careful to choose the titles of books 
of recent publication 
dates. Or if the sub- 
ject of research is his- 
tory of a country or a 
period, the place of 
publication of each 
book chosen should be 
noted. So many times 
the imprint of a book 
seems to be such a 
casual thing, and yet 
it should tell a real 
story to the intelligent 


observer ... when was 
this book published 
and where and by 


whom? The name of a 
reliable publisher in 
the imprint of a book 
means safety for the 
reader. 


The Readers’ Guide 


The Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Litera- 
ture was indicated as 
Step 4 and is a most important one. 
The Reader’s Guide originated with a 
young college student in the 1870's 
just as did the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. This young man, William 
Poole, was working his way by acting 
as page in the college library. He 
found a number of articles in the 
bound magazines that were just what 
he needed to round out a topic in 
class, and began making a small per- 
sonal index of interesting and helpful 
articles. The librarian found out 
about it and asked for its use. From 
that time on Poole spent more and 
more time indexing magazines, and 
after graduation went into the business 
full time. 

Steps 4 and 5 in using a reference 
library will be published in the next 
issue. A third article to provide prac- 
tical guidance in the use of libraries 
will be published in an early issue. 
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Wild Names | Have Met 





FOREWORD 


7 anyone who has not had to express 
(Dp exe judgments as to the disputed 
pronunciations of names connected 
with English and American literature, 
it may be surprising how many debatable 
ones there are. During several years of 
conducting survey courses in these fields, 
I have run into a number of contradictory 
and amusing facts about names of au- 
thors, books, or characters of fiction. 

It was with some diffidence that I ac- 
ceded to a number of requests that I in- 
clue certain foreign authors, my reason 
being that I had hoped to avoid diacriti- 
cal marks and long sections ex- 
plaining such things as the 
characteristic French nasal, or 
German guttural, or Spanish- 
d. Where possible, I have ad- 
vocated anglicization. But in 
one or two instances I have 
felt it the better part of valor 
to attempt a discreet approxi- 
mation of the way the writer 
in question probably pro- 
nounced his own name. Where. jj 
it seemed unavoidable, I have 
indicated the French nasal by 
N and the German guttural 
by CH. The phonetic “system” which I 
have used will strike the phonetician as 
pitifully inadequate, but should enable 
just ordinary mortals to make themselves 
understood—with luck. The expert may 
tell me, for example, that “ah” and “aw” 
do not convey with any accuracy the con- 
trast which I have in mind, in using them. 
Yet the distinction is clear enough to the 
people who can really. use this kind of 
book; not to “the man in the street,” ex- 
actly—shall we say “the man in the li- 
brary”? In general, my plan has been to 
use rhyme, or to give, in illustration of a 
certain sound, a simple English word 
which cannot easily be mispronounced. 
Where important names have been omit- 
ted, they are probably either 
those which, like Dante, give 
very little pause to one who 
has had even a smattering of 
any European language, or 
those which, like Hugo and 
Sand, are so readily and al- 
most universally anglicized 
that it approaches affectation 
to let them run about in their 
native garb. Paris is “Paree” 
only when you are talking 
French. 


Aldous (Huxley) : “all’-dus” 
(see Alton). 

Alton Locke: the al pronounced as in 
all; similarly with Priscilla Alden, John 





* Hereafter the following abbreviations of ref- 
. erence works will be employed: C for Century 
Cyclopedia of Names, or Century Dietionary; 

for Webster; N.E. for Oxford New English Dic- 
tionary, S for Standard Dictionary; Ph. for Phyfe’s 
12,000 Words Often Mispronounced”’; and L.A. 
for “Living Authors” (H. W. Wilson Co.). 





Witter Bynner 


Spanish origin, it should really 





Rhymes with lather 





By ALFRED H. HOLT 


Instructor in English, Williams College 


Galsworthy, and the Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 

Andreyev: the chief thing is that the 
middle syllable, dray, is accented. 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua: do not mix the 
Continental with the English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin; if you give Apologia a soft 
g, you must give Vita the long i; it, is, 
however, safe to give all Latin titles the 
Continental pronunciation used in Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Ascham: “ask-am.” 

Assignation: pronounce the g; think of 
designation. 

Avon: long a. 

Baden-Powell: long a, long 0; 
rhymes with Lowell. 

Bagehot: “badg’-ut” 
ferred). 

Balliol: long a as in bay, de- 
spite double 1. 

Balzac: anglicize, if you like, 
into “ball-zack.” 

Beaconsfield: “beak” is pre- 
ferred to “bek” by C. and W.* 

Beauchamp’s Career: pronounce 
as the British do, “beech-am.” 

Benét: (personal letter from 
William Rose Benét) “no, not 
Benny. The nearest I can come 
to it-is Ben-nay with the same emphasis 
on each syllable. Being of 


(pre- 


be pronounced Ben-nate, but 
its transmogrification is a 
long story.” In all humility, 
may we suggest that he might 
have told the story in the 
space that word took up? He 
and Charles Dickens are, I 
believe, the only two authors 
in all history who have used 
“transmogrification” in a let- 








Bolitho: (personal letter from Hector 
Bolitho) “my name is Cornish, and it is 
pronounced: bo as in low, li as in pie, tho 
as in low. The accent is on the middle 
syllable. It might interest you to know 
that a book upon the origin of my name 
was published by a member of my family 
some years ago.” 

Bottome, Phyllis: L. A., refined and 
well-informed, rhymes the tome with 
home, and accents it. 

Boucicault: the French of this is easy: 
“boo-see-ko.” Gilbert & Sullivan, in Pa- 
tience, rhymed it with musico, which is 
very helpful—once you have learned how 
they intended us to pronounce musico. 
Mr. Shipley writes that “Belasco used to 
call him (at first, perhaps, innocently) 
Bicycle.” 

Boz: Mackenzie, in 1870, and Burton, in 
1919, tried to prove that as this nickname 
came from Mose it should be pronounced 
Boze. In a personal letter to me, Sir 
Henry Fielding Dickens, only surviving 
son of Dickens, asserts: “You may take 
it from me that Boze is altogether 
wrong. The word must be pronounced 
Boz, although no doubt the name origi- 
nated from Moses.” 

Bronté: originally “Prunty”; the ¢ 
may be long or short, but not as if the 
final syllable were “tay.” 

Broun (Heywood).: “broon.” 

Buchan: “buck-an.” 

Bynner, Witter: “bin-ner”; 
the following Edwynnagram was 
once composed by an enemy of 
the poet: “He witter bynner 
better plumber.” 

Bysshe: rhymes, quite indig- 
nifiedly, with pish. 

Cabell: (excerpt from _per- 
sonal letter) “the most simple 


ter. : Goss with echo. way to answer your question is, 
Beowulf: approximately, I think, to state that gabble is 
“bay’-o-wulf.” the correct rhyme.” His refer- 
Beresford: (personal letter) “nothing ence is to the following jingle from 


could be easier than the pro- 
nunciation of my name, simply 
Berries-ford, which was one of 
the many early ways of spelling 
it.’ My interpretation of that 
last syllable, however, is “ferd.” 

Berkeley: don’t be surprised if 
you hear the philosophical Bish- 
op, or the play, Berkeley Square, 
called “bark-ley” in England; 
they say “zed” for < But we 
still say “sar-geant” and “var- 
sity.” 

Bernard (Shaw): accented, of 


course, on the first syllable; but ~ 


if he were a Saint, or a certain kind of 
dog, there would be authority for calling 
him “ber-nard.” Incidentally, it means 
“bold as a bear,” and its diminutive is 
“Barney,” no less. 

Bjérnson: “byurn-son” (« as in urn). 

Boleyn (Anne): another spelling was 
Bullen, which represents well the correct 
pronunciation (using the w of pull.) 





R.H.L.’s column in the Chicago Tribune— 


PRONOUNCED CABELL 


I do not like you, J. B. Cabell, 

I'm bored by your recondite gabble. 
Your risqué wit, so frankly Gallic, 
Suggests an erudite smart Aleck, 

And so in public, James Cabell, 

I give your stories merry hell,— 
Mainly because your equivoques 

Seem to annoy my women folks! 
They say there’s something vaguely vile 
Under your mocking, subtle style,— 
So privately, when I am able, 

I love to read your stuff, dear Cable. 


“Wild Names I Have Met” is used with 
permission of the author. The names have 
been selected from a pamphlet of the 
same name published by the author and 
the material is used through the courtesy 
of the author. Additional “wild names” 
will appear in an early issue. 
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English Section 


The Student 






and the Kaleidoscope 


A Message to High School Students 


from 


JESSIE GRAY 


President, National Education Association 


Next week, November 6-12, will be observed 
throughout the country as American Educa- 
tion Week, a celebrction sponsored annu- 
ally by the National Education Association, 
The American Legion, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. This issue of SCHOLASTIC 
presents several features (see editorial, p. 
3) devoted to a discussion of public educa- 
tion. We are especially pleased to publish 
this special message to high school students 
from Miss Jessie Gray, a classroom teacher 
of Philadelphia, who is this year President 
of the National Education Association, an 
organization of more than 200,000 teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. 


N the middle ages the typical stu- 
dent was the man who*shut him- 
self off from the world; who wore 
shabby and unworldly clothes, 

considered himself apart from his fel- 
low men, and entertained himself and 
his companions with pure theoretical 
learning contained, as Chaucer puts 
it, in “twenty bookes blake and rede.” 
The day for that kind of scholar is 
past. Today the young student is in- 
dubitably part of the world in which 
he moves—and a very complex world 
it is, as he soon finds out. Education 
has ceased to serve the mediaeval 
purpose of training a mind in the 
gymnastics of an abstract learning; 
one of its greatest functions today is 
to inform the youth of the world about 
that very complex and yet delightful 


‘place in which we must spend the rest 


of our lives. 

How difficult that purpose is, the 
young people of America must surely 
understand. The world has never 
been more bewildering. Attitudes 
cross and clash; changes in the poli- 
tical, economic, and artistic pattern of 
our times take place as swiftly and as 
completely as the changes in a kaleido- 
scope; yesterday there was a pattern 
there; today there is chaos; tomorrow 
another pattern takes its place. 

If the student is to live sensitively 
and richly in this most varied and in- 
teresting of all times, he needs a 
sharpened mental process, an inde- 
pendent attitude, and the courage 
which comes with a _ consolidated 
youth. That he can find in the high 
school much of his equipment for the 
understanding and appreciating of 
the world, there is no doubt. The 
bare learning which he acquires—an 
acquaintance with the universal and 
permanent things of the past and the 
present—gives him a stability, a 


standard of judgment, something with 
which to measure this complex pat- 


tern. His brain 
is quickened 
from without by 
the constant bat- 
tery of facts and 
fancies pre- 
sented to him in 
the classroom; 
within, it leavens 
of its own will, 
quickened by the 
growing and 
vitalizing forces 
of his adoles- 
cence. 

For his inde- 
pendent attitude 
he must work a 
little harder. 
Out of all he has 
learned, not only 
in the classroom 
but on play- 
grounds and at home, he will select 
those things which seem to his ripen- 
ing judgment the most valuable. Per- 
haps they will be the tenets of some 
church of Ged, or the belief that all 
men are equal, or the simple concept 
that one does not take advantage of a 
weaker or less fortunate being—a 
laborer, a baby, or a younger fellow- 
student. Once he has found a belief 
and a philosophy, let him apply it, 
broadly and with ardor to see if the 
light of it “will fill the whole world 
with its radiance,” for his truth must 
be universal. Let him search for 
some new sense of life in current 
literature, the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, so that he may examine and 
understand it. Because Scholastic 
helps high school students to do this, 
I am enheartened to know that so 
many read it weekly. For them it 
catches glimpses of the changing and 
kaleidoscopic patterns of the world 
and sets them down in print where 
they may be pondered for awhile. It 
presents the warm and exciting aspect 
of the world beyond the classroom 
windows — armies marching, strikes 
taking place, new books rolling moist 
from the press, new men rising to 
change the pattern of government 








again and yet 


again. 3 
But no matter 
how rich the 


student’s com- 
prehension of 
the world may 
be, he cannot 
hold it entirely 
to himself. He 
must share his 
comprehension 
of it with his 
fellow - students. 
He must, be- 
cause he is a 
student in Amer- 
ica, communicate 
with the other 
students of 
America. I -am 
glad Scholastic 
offers sucha 
medium of expression for high school 
students. In the Student Forum 
column, he has the opportunity to ad- 
dress distant students on those ques- 
tions which seem to him most vital. 
The “Scholastic Awards challenge his 
best effort to distinguish himself 
through his own ability. He excels, 
because he has laid his finger on the 
very pulse of art; he responds to it, 
and forecasts its future through the 
vividness of his dream of what may 
be. And he is filled with an awareness 
of how empty a life would be without 
schools and fellow-students and ad- 
ventures of the mind. 

Such vital experiences make a most 
important part of the life of the 
young student. It is difficult, per- 
haps, for him to sense at present their 
significance to a whole life, cluttered 
as they are with grades and promo- 
tions, and so obscured by their very 
closeness. Long afterward, perhaps, 
when he looks back, he will see them 
in the distance, clarified as a unit of 
experience. Then, as one may stop 
to see the lamps of his own home 
shining through the window on a 
winter evening, he may say, “That is 
familiar. That is radiant and beau- 
tiful.” 


¥BOOKS# 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


EVALINA: or THE HISTORY OF A 
YOUNG LADY'S ENTRANCE 
INTO THE WORLD 
By Frances Burney 
She was really the first heroine of a 
modern society novel, for Samuel Richard- 
son’s Pamela, the fifteen-year-old servant- 
girl who started the long procession of 
English heroines, and his unhappy but 
equally popular Clarissa Harlow, lived in 
long-winded romances in the form of iet- 
ters. So is Evalina written in letters, too, 
but they are from London when George 
III was on the throne and Garrick on the 
stage, and when costumes were prettier, 
parties gayer and practical jokes much 
rougher, than they are now. What is more, 
most of the letters come from a seventeen- 
year-old girl, pretty as a picture, fresh 


from the country and dancing to get into ° 


the midst of everything. One of the let- 
ters about her says, “You desire my 
opinion of her. She is a little angel!” and 
that is the real truth about Evalina. 

There are many amusing experiences 
for her and several hairbreadth escapes; 
a long-lost father turns up, and one of the 
politest lovers in literature, and all this is 
briskly set down in the eighteenth-century 
talk a girl would use. No wonder Queen 
Charlotte sent for Fanny Burney to be 
one of her ladies-in-waiting. . It bored the 
poor girl dreadfully, but she knew it was 
an honor. Then she married a French- 
man, and I hope sometime you will read 
her diary and letters when she was Mme. 
Darblay. You can get a copy of this en- 
tertaining classic in Everyman’s Library 
(Dutton). 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
By Frederick J. Turner 

The writing of American history took 
another turn when this was written. 
People began to think differently about 
the subject. In time we all came to real- 
ize, as we had never done before, that all 
American history has been a slow, steady 
pushing of the frontier from the western 
edge of a narrow strip of settlement along 
the Atlantic sea-board in the days of the 
colonies, clear to the coasts of the Pacific. 

When you get this idea settled in your 
mind, all the events of our national story 
fall into place and make a coherent whole, 
instead of being just separate facts with 
dates tacked on to them. 

Ever since I read this book when it 
came out in 1920 (Henry Holt), I have 
been more at home when traveling in the 
Middle West or beyond. I have known 
more about the original settlers of these 
states, where they came from and where 
some of them went when they once more 
took up our long migration toward the 
sunset. And I believe every book on a 
subject at all like this—perhaps every 
book on our history—has been at least a 
little different from what it would have 
been if this straightforward, scholarly, but 
actively inspiring work had n6t been writ- 


ten. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


Social Studies Section. 


Writing a Co-operative 
Novelette 


Miss Roberta Garton, student at South 
Side High School, ‘Fort Wayne, Indiana, de- 
scribes here an enterprise that should appeal 
to other writing clubs. The co-operative 
writing method used by these students for a 
novelette can also be applied to the writing 
of songs, short plays, or for more serious lit- 
erary forms, such as debate briefs, party 
platforms, or surveys. 


T the beginning of the school 
term last year, the members 
of the Writers’ Club of 
South Side High School, 

under the direction of Mr. Herman 
O. Makey, determined that they would 
undertake the writing of a novelette. 

As the first step each member was 
asked to submit a skeleton plot around 
which young people of high school 
age would be able to build a story. 
The plot on which our novelette was 
based was chosen because it seemed 
to be the only one about which writers 
of our limited experience could suc- 
cessfully form a story. 

Our next step was outlining the 
chapters of the novelette, i.e., decid- 
ing just how much of the story should 
go into each chapter. 

Each member was asked to write 
the first chapter in his own way and 
bring it to the next meeting. We 
read our work aloud to the club mem- 
bers, who, at the end of the reading, 
criticized and discussed the develop- 
ment of the plot. Individual writings, 


. of course, differed widely, one from 


the other. The best chapter was 
chosen by club members with the aid 


.of Mr. Makey. Every member then 


wrote a second chapter, following up 
the details given in the first; and the 
best work was chosen in the same 
manner. 

At one point, two chapters which 
both had some good: and some weak 
qualities, were turned in. As a re- 
sult, that chapter was rewritten, com- 
bining the two original papers, with 
the good points of the one supple- 
menting those of the other. 

When the novelette was completed, 
it was given the title “Before the Ac- 
colade,” suggested by Mr. Makey, 
and published in the Times, South 
Side’s weekly school paper. It was 
later reprinted in the form of a book- 
let and sold for the price of five cents 
a copy. Enough money was cleared 
to pay for the cost of printing the 
story. 

The novelette tells of an English 
barrister’s efforts to a debt of honor. 
He spends much time and money to 
find an adventurer who had saved his 
father’s life, but the adventurer, also 
a man of honor, refuses to accept a 
reward for a deed of common decency. 
The manner in which the lawyer pays 
the debt completes the story. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


LITERARY LEADS 


Kay Boyle, whose words are like music, 
tells a story in the November Harpers 
about a school master in an. Italian yil- 
lage, “a lean, loving, scholarly young 
man” and a boy who would have learned 
from him but could not... . If you ever 
sensed the conflict between the teachings 
of your leaders and the impulses of your 
own mind and emotions, you’ll find that 
conflict, bravely expressed, in this story, 
. . . Read it alone, slowly and half-aloud, 
. .. It’s not her best, but it’s good enough, 

% 


It is possible that you have lived these 
last five years without reading archy and 
mehitabel by Don Marquis, the epic of the 
literary cock-roach and a_free-thinking 
alley-cat. . . . If so, you should under- 
stand now why you feel life is holding out 
something on you .. . and you are going 
to be missing twice as much from now 
on, because Marquis is now having pub- 
lished archy’s life of mehitabel. . . . Of 
course, like most second helpings, it may 
taste slightly warmed over, but warmed 
over archy is still better than fresh, steam- 
ing baloney. . . . You must read archy if 
you wish to see things “from the under- 
side.” And learn the song to which me- 
hitabel danced. .. . It is a valiant battle- 
cry. e 


To see yourselves as others, at least one 
other, see you, read Our Fifteen-Year-Old 
Sophisticates written under a false name 
by a prominent novelist for Scribner's 
way back in August... . It calls you “too 
old to spank and too young to reason” 
and says other things that you are prob- 
ably tired of hearing. . . . But perhaps it 
may help you to see the elder point of 
view, if you still care about that. 

* 


A dictionary that may be said to be 
fairly complete is the New English Dic- 
tionary which was seventy years in the 
making and which cost $1,000 a set. . . . It 
is to be re-issued as the Oxford English 
Dictionary with a supplement containing 
recent additions to the language. .. . And 
for only $150 a set. 

e 


The new Hemingway book is called Win- 
ner Take Nothing. What other titles can 
you recall that express the mood of a 
book as well as this one? 

8 


If you enjoyed the editorial on The: 
Shape of Things to Come by H. G. Wells 
see what E. B. White says about the end 
of the world in The New Yorker for Oc- 
tober 14, 1933. . . . It’s all fun, but Mr. 
White is a humorist whose satire is so 
real that your amusement is touched with 
terror. 

Ss 


When Earl Derr Biggers wrote The 
Agony Column, a flip romance about how 
a young couple brandished their love af- 
fair in the personal advertising section of 
a London paper, there were disgruntled 
patriots who complained because most of 
the Personals in American newspapers 
were beauty parlor ads. . . . Since then, 
The Saturday Review of Literature has 
fostered an “agony column” which puts 
forth blossoms like: 

EDITOR—cynically aware of the 

propensities of literature, wishes three 

unemployed authors to substitute for 

a hot air. furnace that has gone wrong. 

Box :312. 

There are so many personals in the Octo- 
ber 21st issue that it looks like a matri- 
monial bureau’s house organ . . . but even 
funnier. 
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Social Studies Section 


Building Brains 
for Permanent Recovery 


Shall We Continue to 
Waste the Nation’s Talent ? 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


S "Recovery" only Economic? 

If a stranger from Mars were 
to appraise America’s attempt at 
recovery from the reports in the 

nation’s press he would conclude that 
the problem is merely “economic.” 
Nine-tenths of the utterances and the 
acts of the President, General John- 
son and the N. R. A. deal with em- 
ployment, relief, codes of fair dealing 
in industry, agriculture and business, 
prices, wages, money, inflation, taxa- 
tion, debts and the like. Every effort 
of the administration for the past 
seven months has been devoted to eco- 
nomic recovery, even to the point of 
undermining the educational system 
and the health and social services. 

No doubt this complete absorption 
in economic problems was necessary 
during the first months of the war on 
the “depression”; the crisis is basical- 
ly economic and the problems are 
of dire urgency and overwhelming 
difficulty. Concentration upon them 
was to be expected in the first half 
year of the New Deal. 

But as we move into the second 
quarter of the two-year trial period, 
the program of reconstruction must be 
broadened to embrace the whole of 
American life. The whole social sys- 
tem is cracking under the proved in- 
ability of our leaders to run our mag- 
nificent economic system efficiently. 
The effects of these closing years of 
_ the First Industrial Revolution upon 
the morale of the people, upon their 
family life, upon their adherence to 
long established loyalties, are as de- 
structive as the consequences to their 
economic livelihoods. __ 

It is well established that in periods 
of depression persons who are not di- 
rectly concerned with the production 
and exchange of economic necessities 
suffer most. Under the pressure from 
taxpayers, the local, state and na- 
tional governments cut down public 
budgets. The selfish politicians di- 
recting these governments abolish or 
curtail those departments which help 
them least in maintaining their control 


over the gov- 
ment; that is, 
education, the 
arts, recreation, 
social welfare 
and health and 
hy giene—in 
general, the so- 
cial and cul- 
tural aspects of 
community and 
national life. 


Wrecking the Nation's Schools 


In the present depression there has 
been a slashing attack upon educa- 
tion. In spite of the fact that a demo- 
cratic government can exist and ex- 
pand only by building understanding 
among the people, the politicians, 
aided by unthinking and selfish tax- 
payers, are undermining the nation’s 
schools. In the March 4, 1933, 
Scholastic, I summarized this ruthless 
warfare, showing the vast movement 
to close schools, to dismiss teachers, 
to shorten the length of the school 
term, to reduce salaries from 15 to 60 
percent, even to delay the payment of 
salaries for nine months and to abol- 
ish the modern and progressive as- 
pects of school work. Many students 
of the educational problem now agree 
that there is grave danger that the 
greed of politicians, of certain busi- 
ness men, and of many powerful citi- 
zens will undo most of the results 
achieved by modern education in the 
past thirty years. j 

At the same time that the schools 
are being undermined, the burdens 
upon them are being enormously in- 
creased. Facing prolonged unemploy- 
ment, hundreds of thousands of 
youths are staying in high schools 
and colleges longer and longer. On 
the average not over one-third of the 
1932 college graduates found work 
last year; two-thirds of them went 
back to the “graduate school” to “take 
another degree”. (They are frankly 
warned that they will have grave dif- 
ficulty in finding jobs at the end of 
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another year.) Thus, at the very 
time when educational facilities should 
be vastly extended, the foundations of 
American life are being attacked 
through the disruption of the nation’s 
schools. 


Wasting Creative Talent 


A parallel situation has developed 
with respect to professional workers, 
and, in general, with respect to those 
of creative talent. Tens of thousands 
of architects and engineers between 
the ages of twenty and forty are to- 
tally unemployed. Plans are being 
made to re-educate many of the dis- 
placed younger archifects because of 
the probability that they will never be 
able to find work in their chosen pro- 
fession. The condition of many young 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, public 
health specialists, and other profes- 
sional workers is nearly as difficult. 

But the burden falls even heavier 
upon the artists—painters, sculptors, 
poets, essayists, novelists, musicians, 
dancers, playwrights and actors. The 
“commodities” that these persons have 
to sell are still regarded in our busi- 
ness civilization as “luxuries.” (Are 
food, shelter and clothing, riding in 
autos, watching the movies, dancing 
to a jazz-band and listening to the 
radio to be regarded as the only true 
“necessities”? It begins to appear 
so!) The so-called “luxuries” are the 
first to be disregarded in times of 
economic depression. The consequence 
is that in 1933 there are tens of thou- 
sands of writers, musicians, dancers, 
actors, painters and sculptors who are 
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either destitute or are dependent upon 
relatives and friends for a meagre 
subsistence. 

This situation reveals clearly the 
standards of value in American life. 
Our civilization apparently does not 
value “creative -art” highly. While 
our business civilization magnificently 
pays the speculator, the promotor, the 
banker, the middleman, the owner of 
urban land and buildings, and the 
manufacturer of necessities, it ap- 
pears to look down upon and it cer- 
tainly underpays the scholar, the re- 
search worker, the musician, the 
actor, the painter—in short, the cre- 
ative producer. Even the farmer—the 
producer of the land—gets but a nig- 
gardly return from our riches. 

Should we not agree that our po- 
tentially rich society is obligated 
either to provide creative persons with 
the work which they are eager to do, 
or to pay them subsistence relief 
large enough to guarantee them a de- 
cent standard of living? Neither of 
these things is now being done, either 
by local communities or by state or 
national governments. 

Thus, at the very time when Amer- 
ica should make use of all its tal- 
ented persons in the rebuilding of its 
declining civilization, the leaders of 
economic and political life not only 
ignore them but also deliberately 
stunt their development. 


America's Vast Army of Potential 
Talent 


We have been speaking of the few 
hundred thousand engineers, archi- 
tects, musicians, teachers and artists 
who have been neglected in this crisis. 
Even more disheartening, even more 
incredible, is the neglect of an army 
of persons of latent creative ability 
which is many times as large.* 

There are more than eighty million 
Americans over eighteen years of age. 
From rather accurate measurements 
of the various abilities of our people 
made in the past twenty-five years, 
much knowledge concerning their lat- 
ent talents is available. On the side 
of general intelligence we know that 
not less than eight million of these 
adults possess talent of an unusual 
character in one or more directions, 
and that four million possess marked 
creative ability. Some of these per- 
sons are, of course, already in the pro- 
fessions; some are in the army of un- 
employed professional people. 


Enlarge the Program of Recovery! 


It is clear that the program of re- 
covery must go beyond the production 
or distribution of physical things. 
Let us put this creative army at 


*TI present carefully documented facts concern- 
ing this problem in he Great Technology: 
Social Chaos and the Public Mind, sees Day Co., 
New York, pages 196-203. 
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work! In our March 18, 1933, issue, 
I suggested a way to use the na- 
tion’s creative workers, including the 
youth, in a plan of cultural recon- 
struction. By some such plan, the un- 
employed engineers, architects, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, artists and 
craftsmen could be put to work busily 
and happily as public servants. In 
addition, several million others with 
unusual constructive ability in one of 
the undeveloped professions and arts 
could be discovered and given a 
chance to develop. 


What Youth Can Do About It 


This social problem concerns you. 
The dismissal of teachers, the aboli- 
tion of school services, and the short- 
ening of the school term are all blows 
at you and your generation. The 
way in which the creative artists of 
America are at present being ignored 
will mean that your cultural life dur- 
ing the next fifty years will be less 
beautiful and less inspiring than it 
might be if these. talented persons 
were encouraged and put to work. 

Your job in social reconstruction is 
most important. You must learn 
about our changing and harassed civ- 
ilization. You play a very important 


role in this crisis, for you are given 
intensively 


the leisure to study the 
























(Above) Students of Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Washington, taking 
a piano lesson in the classroom. 


(Right) A Pittsburgh, Pa., student 
of modelling. 








Denounced as “fads and frills,” music 
and art classes, popular with high- 
school students everywhere, are be- 
ing completely eliminated or dras- 
tically curtailed in hundreds of public 
high schools. Educators feel that the 
importance of these courses has been 
accentuated by the increased leisure 
for all classes of people to be 
brought about by the provisions of 
the NRA. 
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ways and means of “recovery.” Not 
recovery in economics alone! Rather, 
recovery in every aspect of American 
civilization. 

Turn your social science classes 
into study clubs and social forums, 
Invite the men and women of your 
community who are talented in the 
professions ard the arts to discuss 
these critical problems of social life 
with you. Especially study the prob- 
lems of your own community where 
you may investigate at first hand the 
problems of industry, planning, hous- 
ing, local government, neighborhood 
racial and nationality groups, recrea- 
tion, what-not. And also acquaint 
yourselves thoroughly with the possi- 
bilities in the national economic and 
social system. 

Furthermore, league yourself as a 
community group to other such groups 
of American youth. Let us have a 
powerful organized student youth 
movement in America. It cannot be 
doubted that the youths of the world 
will play an important role in the re- 
building of our society. What part 
do you see for yourself in it?** 

** Here are a few good things tb read about the 
part of youth in world reconstruction: Peck, Anne 
Merriman, Young Germany, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., New York; Mehnert, Klaus, Youth in 
Soviet Russia, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York; 


Wang, Tsi C., The Youth Movement In China, 
New Republic, Inc., New York City. 
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Builders of a Brave New World 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 





T is a curious and interesting fact 
that some nineteen hundred years 
elapsed between the writing of 
Plato’s Republic and the appear- 
ance of the next masterpiece of 
Utopian literature, the famous Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor 
of England under Henry VIII and 
one of the greatest scholars of an age 
that could boast of Erasmus, More’s 
personal friend and warm admirer. 
Just why the voices of the prophets 
of the Promised Land remained silent 
so long is hard to explain: it seems 
probable, however, that their silence 
during the early Christian era was 
due to the feeling then prevalent that 
men could hope for a better world 
only in Paradise, or with the second 
coming of Christ. 

And then with the Renaissance in 
the sixteenth century came the Hu- 
manists, one of whom was Sir Thomas 
More. With the revival of interest in 
classic literature scholars turned once 
more to Plato and the other great 
writers of Greece and Rome, moving 
out and away from the pedantic scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages into the 
field of general human or “humanis- 
tic’ interest. At the same time, with 
the discovery of America, the world 
seemed suddenly to have grown larger 
and to have opened up vast territories 
where men might build new cities of 


‘vision. 


* Yet. all was not well with this 


“world, great and glamorous as it 


seemed to romantic minds. As it ex- 
tended toward wider and still wider 
horizons, the poor man in England 
came to possess less and less of the 
expanding earth, just as today in 
spite or, even as a result of, the in- 
crease in the productivity of machin- 
ery, many persons have been deprived, 
in a world oversupplied with goods, 
of the very things essential to life and 
happiness. While industry and com- 
merce thrived, agriculture suffered. 
The great landowner now found it 
most profitable to use his immense 
acres for the grazing of sheep, whose 
wool would bring him a far larger re- 
turn than ‘he could expect from the 
agricultural products his tenant- 
farmers had been in the habit of rais- 


, ing for him and for themselves. To 
make matters even worse, the landed | 


Chairman, English Department, James Madison High School, New York City 


Ill. The Scholar’s Utopia: 
The “Utopia” of Sir Thomas More 


proprietors now began to seize 
and enclose for their own use 
the common land upon which the 
poor laborers had been accus- 
tomed to raise a little corn for 
themselves or to pasture their 
own few cattle or sheep. As a 
result, a new class of homeless, 
propertyless proletarians was 
being rapidly formed. - Forced 
into vagabondage, many of these 
unfortunates became beggars or 





thieves, wandering in misery 
about the countryside of Merrie 
England, where once “every 


rood of ground maintained its 
man.” The old feudal order 
was breaking down; the world 
was fast moving toward mercan- 
tilism and capitalism. 

Upon such a world the gentle 
Humanist and _ humanitarian, Sir 
Thomas More, looked out and did not 
find it good. Scholars have a ten- 
dency to love the past, especially any- 
thing in that past that was dignified 
and serene and beautiful. To More 
the new civilization that he saw aris- 
ing in his beloved England was ugly, 
built, as it was, upon greed and ma- 
terialism, for he had the scholar’s pre- 
dilection for the things of the spirit 
and of the intellect. So the scholar, 
in an age when scholarship was at 
last coming into its own, set out upon 
his imaginary voyage of discovery and 
adventure in a period when discovery 
and adventure were the chief interests 
of mankind. 

And just as Plato, the philosopher, 
selected for his spokesman another 
philosopher, so More, the scholar, 
chose for his another scholar, a cer- 
tain Raphael Hythloday, a Portu- 
guese, who in Antwerp meets More’s 
friend, Peter Giles, and later More 
himself, and describes to them an 
ideal commonwealth, Utopia, which he 
has visited in the course of his trav- 
els. Just where this perfect state lay, 
or lies, we shall never know, for, 
strange to say, his hearers “neither 
remembered to enquire of him nor he 
to tell in what part of the New World 
Utopia is situated.” But let us at 
least learn what sort of place it was 
and what were-the manners, customs, 
and laws of the Utopians. 

The place itself, then, was a 























SIR THOMAS MORE 
After a painting by Holbein 


crescent-shaped island two hundred 
miles broad. It contained fifty-four 
walled cities, of which the chief was 
Amaurot, all separated from one an- 
other by from twenty-four to about 
thirty miles of intervening country- 
side, each city having jurisdiction 
over the land for at least twenty miles 
around. The chief official was the 
Prince elected for life but liable to 
impeachment should he make any at- 
tempt upon the liberties of his sub- 


jects. Next in rank to the Prince 
were twenty supreme magistrates 
known as Archphilarchs, each of 


whom ruled over ten minor magis- 
trates called Philarchs. Since these 
lesser officials were elected annually 
by the thirty families in their own 
districts and the Prince was always 
chosen by the grand council of Phil- 
archs from a list of four names sub- 
mitted by the people themselves, it 
can readily be seen that the govern- 
ment of Utopia was quite democratic. 

As for the manners, customs, and 
laws of the Utopians, I feel sure you 
will not be surprised to learn that 
they were almost exactly the reverse 
of those prevailing in the England of 
More’s time. For instance, English- 
men, especially Londoners, ha€ a most 
unpleasant habit of making their 
streets very narrow, confining them 
between two long rows of buildings, 
each with an overhanging upper 
story; in Utopia, on the contrary, the 
streets were wide and spacious and 
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separated from one another by ex- 
tensive garden-plots in the rear of the 
houses. 

Of course, this architectural differ- 
ence is a very minor matter, but it 
does serve to show how utopian 
writers are influenced by the things 
that displease them in their own coun- 
try and in their own age. As we have 
seen, the condition in England that 
troubled More very seriously was the 
decay of agriculture and the resultant 
movement toward excessive profit- 
making on the part of privileged 
classes. In Utopia, therefore, the 
basis of the country’s economic life 
was agriculture and nobody sought to 
make any profit because the father of 
a Utopian family could simply go to 
a market in the middle of his city- 
district and help himself to whatever 
he or his family needed “without 
either paying for it or leaving any- 
thing in exchange.” 

How, then, was production moti- 
vated ?—you may ask. The answer is 
quite simple. Those: Utopians who 
loved rural life and farming spent 
their whole lives in the country, but 
all were obliged to devote consider- 
able time to the theory and practice 
of agriculture, even city workers 
being sent at regular intervals into 
the country to put in a two-year shift 
on some great farmstead, not unlike a 
Russian state farm of today. Every- 
body was compelled also to learn 
“some peculiar trade to which he ap- 
plied himself, such as the manufac- 
ture of wool or flax, masonry, smith’s 
work or carpenter’s work.” During 
the periods when the city worker was 
not engaged in his two-year shift on 
some farmstead, holding at least forty 
persons of both sexes, he might, if he 
knew more than one trade, “follow 
that which he liked best, unless the 
public had more occasion for the 
other.” Whatever he manufactured 
or produced was ‘sent to one of the 
four markets situated in the four 
quarters of his city, to be called for 
and carried away by the fathers of 
the families in that particular district 
or by the stewards in charge of the 
great communal. dining-halls, and 
every month also the farm-folk had a 
holiday on which they repaired to the 
city to receive in exchange for their 
farm-produce whatever manufactured 
articles they might require. Local 
country and city magistrates attempted 
to maintain, in the matter of supply 
and demand of both labor and com- 
modities, as perfect a balance as possi- 
ble, the former requisitioning from the 
latter at busy periods, such as harvest 
time, as many extra hands as were 
needed. As a further check on this 
important social need, a sort of su- 
preme council of magistrates met an- 
nually at Amaurot and allotted to re- 
gions backward in production supplies 
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from other regions which had pro= 
duced a surplus. Since so careful a 
check was kept upon the industrial 
and agricultural life of the island and, 
except for very gifted students and 
the magistrates, who, however, seldom 
availed themselves of the privilege, 
nobody was exempted from some sort 
of manual labor, it was found unneces- 
sary to exact more than six hours 
labor a day from each _ individual 
worker. . 

Such, in brief, was the political and 
industrial situation in Utopia. But 
the most important matter is still to 
be discussed. What sort of personal 
life did these strict and careful regu- 
lations provide for the average man 
or woman in Utopia? Our greatest 
educators in America today are com- 
ing to believe that, as our time- 
saving mechanical devices make it 
necessary to shorten more and more 
the hours of labor, it is becoming 
increasingly important to devote more 
time to training students for a worthy 
use of leisure, to teaching them how 
they may develop, apart from their 
routine daily occupations, a full, rich 
personality. 

Certainly the average Utopian had 
an excellent opportunity to live a 
worthwhile life. On the material side, 
he was comfortably quartered in a 
house assigned to him and the other 
members of his family group by the 
magistrate of his community of thirty 
families. He ate well-cooked meals, 
prepared by the women of his district, 
in the great communal hall, unless he 
preferred, rather selfishly, to dine at 
home, thus compelling his wife or his 
daughter to prepare with an unneces- 
sary expenditure of labor an _ indi- 
vidual dinner. Such a choice involved, 
moreover, the loss of the music and 
the burning and sprinkling of delight- 
ful perfumes that always made the 
evening communal meal pleasurable. 

On the spiritual and_ intellectual 
side, the Utopian was, if anything, 
even more fortunate. From _ his 
Prince he could obtain a pass to trav- 
el, free of charge, with the proviso 
that if he remained longer than a sin- 
gle night in any one place he must 
earn his living there by working at 
his ordinary occupation. During his 
leisure hours he could attend free lec- 
tures (Raphael Hythloday tells how 
eagerly and intelligently the Utopians 
followed the course in the Greek lan- 
guage and literature which he, as a 
sort of visiting professor, gave them.) 
If he showed unusual ability as a 
student, he might even be exempted 
from all manual labor in order that 
he might devote all his time to the 
pursuit of arts, letters or science, in 
which last field of learning the 
Utopians were evidently rather ad- 
vanced since they had invented a de- 
vice by which eggs were not hatched 


by hens but by being laid “in a gentle 
and even heat’’—in other words, in an 
incubator. 

Moreover, early in life he had 
learned to despise the vanity of riches, 
for long before the Technocrats 
evolved their theory of “erg value,” 
he had discovered that in and of them- 
selves the so-called precious metals 
are considerably less valuable than 
the useful ones. In fact, the Utopian 
had no money because he needed none, 
Gold he used to manufacture chains 
for slaves, and very humble household 
vessels; jewels he gave to children to 
play with along with pebbles and 
straw. Once when a delegation from 
another country visited Utopia and 
the noblemen of this foreign land 
went about the streets of Amaurot 
decked out in ornaments of gold and 
silver, the Utopians looked at them 
with great commiseration, imagining 
them to be the slaves of their more 
simply attired servants. 

This attitude of the Utopian toward 
money is the most significant feature 
of More’s ideal commonwealth, for it 
symbolizes what, in the opinion of the 
scholar, the gentle Humanist and hv- 
manitarian, should be the chief aim of 
the perfect state. Plato, you remem- 
ber, stressed justice: Sir Thomas 
More stresses happiness—not the ma- 
licious joy that comes from having 
more than one’s neighbor nor the 
hilarity that comes at brief intervals 
in a life spent in a round of so-called 
pleasures, but the quiet and constant 
joy that comes from,a sense of econ- 
omic security, a comfortable living 
honorably earned, and hours of de- 
lightful relaxation after toil, hours 
devoted to good reading, intelligent 
discussion, and the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. Almost a hundred 
years ago in America, another scholar, 
Rev. George Ripley, established a 
somewhat similar agricultural and in- 
tellectual Utopia at Brook Farm in 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. Aftera 
few years this Brook Farm experiment 
ended in failure, largely because it was 
not, like More’s Utopia, an entity in it- 
self, but merely a small oasis of ideal- 
ism surrounded by groups of indi- 
viduals more interested in making a 
living than in simply living. “Plain 
living and high thinking” was the 
motto of the Transcendentalists, who 
were most closely associated with 
Brook Farm, and this motto might 
well have been inscribed over the 
gate-ways of the broad circular walls 
surrounding Amaurot and the other 
cities of Utopia. 

Of course, in the most perfect of 
imagined commonwealths there wil! be 
some features that modern critics will 
find objectionable. Lewis Mumford, 
author of The Story of Utopias, is 
outraged by More’s idea of having 
criminals condemned to slavery, for- 
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getting apparently that the world of 
ideas is as much governed by the 
law of relativity as is the universe of 
Einstein: in More’s time the most 
atrocious punishments were inflicted 
for misdeeds that today would bring, 
at most, a short jail sentence, and 
death, often only after hours of tor- 
ture, was the penalty for something 
like two hundred offences too varied 
for us to mention here. It should be 
noted, too, that in Utopia “if crimi- 
nals show repentance, sometimes by 
the Prince’s prerogative, and some- 
times by the voice of the people, 
bondage is either mitigated or else 
clean released and forgiven.” This is 
certainly a far cry from the indis- 
criminate infliction of the death pen- 
alty, to which, for whatever offence, 
More was unalterably opposed long 
before it befell him to mount the scaf- 
fold and die a martyr’s death for the 
Catholic religion, in which he had 
been reared and to which he, like the 
staunch conservative he was, remained 
faithful to the end. 

It is quite possible that some of my 
readers will marvel at the term “con- 
servative” applied to a man who ad- 
yocated communism. Nevertheless, 
More was a conservative in that he 
opposed the trend of his day toward 
commercialism and based his Utopia 
upon the simpler social organization 
of a passing era. Perhaps he fore- 
saw, though darkly as through a glass, 
the growing madness for money, more 
and still more money, entangling the 
whole world in a web of debt, both 
national and private, which has now 
reached a condition of international 
financial chaos. 

The scholar’s utopia, then, like the 
philosopher’s, is the measure of the 
man. Let all who love quiet hours 
with good books, the spell of music, 
or the exhilaration of intelligent con- 
versation, read and ponder the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 

The fourth article in the “Utopia” 
series will appear in an early issue. 


Collateral Reading for Article Ill 


In addition to More’s Utopia itself, which is not 
easy reading on account of its archaic language, 
the following are recommended: 

Mexico, by Stuart Chase. An interesting ac- 
count of a simple social organization in which, 
in the more secluded rural districts, money plays 
as small a part as in More’s Utopia. 

Our Ugly Civilization and Flight from the City, 
by Ralph Borsodi. Interesting accounts of the 
experiment made by a family who by practising 
agriculture and a good many other forms of 
manual labor have built in a rural section of 
New Jersey a little utopia of their own. 

Fields, Factories, and Workshops, by Peter 
Kropotkin. An attempt to show that England is 
even today able to support her population by agri- 
culture with little or no resort to foreign trade. 

“The Deserted Village,” a narrative poem by 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

“Our Crisis in Character,” an essay by James 
Truslow Adams, Harper’s, August, 1933. The 
More primitive agricultural period in American 
life contrasted favorably, on the basis of character 
development, with the present. 

Afternoons in Utopia, by Stephen Leacock. 
Amusing satire on the regimentation of life in a 
utopia so carefully regulated as that of Sir 
Thomas More, for example. - 
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EIN AN ASF : 
By KENNETH M. GOULD 


Election Day 


EXT Tuesday, the first Tuesday 

after the first Monday in Novem- 

ber, is the annual Election Day for 

most of the United States. It is 
what is known as an “off year.” That is, 
one in which, normally, only local officials 
are elected. The Presidential elections, of 
course, come every four years—1928, 1932, 
1936, etc. The elections for Congress come 
in every even-numbered year—both the 
Presidential years and those in between, 
as the entire membership of the House of 
Representatives and one-third of the Sen- 
ate comes up for election every other year. 
The Governors of states and the State 
Legislatures are elected irregularly ac- 
cording to their terms as prescribed by 
state laws, but the majority of them fall 
in the even-numbered years. There re- 
main, therefore, for the odd-numbered 
years, the choice of mayors in many cities 
and county officials. 

This fall there is one outstanding con- 
test which is attracting attention through- 
out the United States—that for the mayor- 
alty of New York, the city which contains 
more than 6 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the country and one-eighth of 
its wealth. The interest aroused by this 
election may be measured in several ways 
—by the facts that nine candidates are out 
for Mayor; that 2,322,000 voters have 
registered, which is by far the largest ever 
enrolled for a local election and within a 
few thousand of the record in a Presiden- 
tial year last fall; that the Literary Digest 
is devoting one of its costly straw votes to 
it, polling every registered voter, while 
previously only Presidential elections and 
Prohibition have been deemed of sufficient 
national interest. 

This campaign coincides with one of 


New York’s rare waves of revolt against” 


its traditional masters—the “regular” Dem- 
ocratic organization known as Tammany 
Hall. Tammany started as a benevolent 
order and social club well over a century 
ago, and still retains both of those at- 
tributes. It was not until the Civil War 
that it developed into a typical city politi- 
cal machine, with its precinct leaders, 
ward bosses, and county bosses, its soft 
city jobs, its income from officeholders and 
candidates, its control of contracts, licenses, 
and other favors, its artfully doled out 
charity to the poor, its ward clubs, and its 
alliances with vice, gambling, and rack- 
eteering through a_ subservient police 
system. 

In the 1870’s an unscrupulous leader, 
William M. Tweed, built himself up to such 
a position of power through personal 
graft as to mulct the city of at least 
twenty million dollars in ten years and to 
control every office from the mayor and 
courts to the governor at Albany. His 
supporters quarrelled over the loot, and 
he was eventually convicted and died in 
the penitentiary, a by-word for municipal 
corruption. Not all of Tammany’s bosses 
have been Tweeds. The more modern ones, 
Richard Croker, Charles F.. Murphy, and 
John Francis Curry, have been more cir- 
cumspect and more personally honest in 
their methods. Yet even the best of them 
live by shutting their eyes to “honest 


graft” and the peccadilloes of their dis- 
trict leaders. Their first business is to 
maintain their hold on enough votes— 
usually not more than a tenth of the quali- 
fied voters is necessary—to nominate their 
candidates in the primaries. 

But power breeds carelessness, and at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty years, the 
indifferent New York public becomes 
aroused to the way its city is run. The 
Lexow investigation of the 1890's; the 
election of Seth Low on a fusion ticket as 
first mayor of the Greater City in 1901; 
the rise of two incorruptible independent 
Democrats, Judge Gaynor and John Pur- 
roy Mitchel (1913-1917)—are all mile- 
stones in this constant strife between Tam- 
many and its foes. For the past few years 
the leadership of Tammany under John. 
F. Curry has seemed more inept than 
usual and more contemptuous of public 
opinion. Curry controls Manhattan, and 
through alliances with the bosses of the 
other four boroughs, McCooey of Brook- 
lyn, Flynn of Bronx, Theofel of Queens, 
and Rendt of Richmond, he attempts to 
control the entire city. 

But Ed Flynn is something of a maver- 
ick and has his own ideas of running the 
city machine. Furthermore he is a per- 
sonal friend of PreSident Roosevelt and 
of Postmaster General Jim Farley, who as _ 
national and New York state chairman of 
the Democratic party, doesn’t like the 
stupid and corrupt methods that disgraced 
the régime of charming Jimmy Walker 
and brought about the exposures of the 
Seabury investigation and Walker’s resig- 
nation under fire. The upshot of much 
under-cover maneuvering was the entry of 
“Holy Joe” McKee into the race at the 
eleventh hour. Despite his denials he is ua- 
questionably the protegé of Flynn and 
Farley and would not have declared with- 
out their support. He is extremely popu- 
lar with the rank and file because of his 
spectacular economies during the brief 
three months he held office as Acting 
Mayor after Walker’s flight and before 
the Tammany wheelhorse, Mayor John P. 
O’Brien, took office. 

O’Brien’s weakness as a candidate has 
been so apparent for months that a ma- 
jority of- Tammany district leaders in 
Bronx, Queens and Brooklyn have re- 
volted against the Curry leadership and 
swung to the support of McKee, whom 
they see as the coming source of power 
and patronage. The real fight, as demon- 
strated by all the straw votes, is between 
McKee and Fiorello LaGuardia, the ag- 
gressive Fusion candidate, nominated over 
the strong opposition of the old-line Re- 
publican bosses, but representing the most 
liberal and independent elements of the 
city. In fact, the lineup is almost one of 
honest conservatism against honest radi- 
calism. LaGuardia once ran on a Social- 
ist ticket, he has never kept his mouth 
shut as an Insurgent Congressman (see 
Who’s Who, Schol., Sept. 30), and his 
avowed enmity to special privilege for the 
utilities, the realtors, and the banks has 
been a main factor in swinging the “solid 
business” elements behind McKee. The 
week before election it looks like any- 
body’s victory, with McKee and LaGuardia 
running a neck-and-neck race, O’Brien a 
very poor third, and of the minor candi- 
dates, Robert Minor, Communist, likely to 
exceed Charles Solomon, Socialist. 





Drastic Cuts Threaten Schools 


OVEMBER 6th to 12th is Ameri- 

can Education Week. During that 

time it is hoped that facts and 
figures will come out into the open which 
will show clearly how education and the 
nation’s schools have suffered from the 
economy drive which has swept over state 
and local governments. All municipalities 
have had to meet increased demands for 
relief with decreased income, and the 
pressure has everywhere been very strong 
to cut down on expenses rather than con- 
centrate on raising large additional sums 
by new and increased taxation. Because 
an important item in every community 
budget has been the amount spent on edu- 
cation; because teachers, parents and pu- 
pils are always comparatively unorgan- 
ized to present their demands and insist 
on certain rights; and because in 
many cases the decision to cut the 
school budget is made by men who 
have no direct interest in the ser- 
vice rendered by the public school 
to the community, drastic cuts in 
school budgets have seemed to 
offer the most obvious economy. 

Of all large cities, Chicago has 
been the most notorious for school 
budget cuts. For months its teach- 
ers went wholly unpaid; their lat- 
est pay-day came on Sept. 1, when 
they received checks @overing their 
salaries during the first two weeks 
of last January. Their prospects 
for the coming year are no 
brighter. Moreover, Chicago has 
cut its school budget for 1933-34 
five million dollars, an economy 
which it has: effected by opening 
the schools two weeks late, abol- 
ishing Crane Junior College, halv- 
ing the physical education budget, 
abolishing entirely the vocational 
training, household arts, manual 
training, woodworking, kindergar- 
ten, band and orchestra training 
departments, eliminating many of 
the junior high schools, and drop- 
ping thirteen hundred teachers en- 
tirely. 

Equally drastic economies have 
been made in many other cities. Accord- 
ing to the ultra-conservative Chicago 
Tribune, the salaries of teachers in Min- 
neapolis have been cut 45 per cent. In 
Columbus, Ohio, teachers have been ‘en- 
gaged for only seven months this year; in 
Gary, Indiana, for six months instead of 
the usual ten. In Racine, Wisconsin, the 
number of pupils in a class has been in- 
creased 50 per cent; in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, one hundred teachers were 
dropped, the salaries of those who re- 
mained were cut an average of 37%, and 
the total cost of instruction per pupil has 
been lowered from over $108 in 1930 to 
$64 in 1933. Even greater savings have 
been effected in Indianapolis, where the 
annual cost per pupil was reduced from 
$145 in 1928 to $54 last year. 

In many rural districts, particularly in 
the South, schools will not open at all; in 
Alabama for only four and a half months. 
In Arkansas and Missouri many high 


schools are run as private schools, where 
each parent pays a monthly sum for the 
education of his children. 





In spite of these economies and cur- 
tailments, the legitimate demands upon 
the schools are of course greater than ever 
—the normal annual increase every year 
in the number of children attending pub- 
lic schools is about 200,000; therefore 
there should be more, not fewer, teachers, 
and more school buildings every year. 
Since 1929, unemployment and the provi- 
sions of the NRA have added greatly to 
the number of children in school: in the 
two years from 1929 to 1931 high school 
enrollments in 34 states increased 16.4 per 
cent and probably another 16 per cent 
between 1931 and 1933. 

Moreover, in times of depression the 
functions of the schools are even more 
vitally important than in prosperous years. 
When men and women are out of work, 





Chicago paraders protest elimination of junior 
high schools and junior college. 


or struggling along on greatly diminished 
incomes, full of anxiety for months at a 
time, it is of first importance that their 
children should have available a good 
school, with proper teaching facilities, and 
opportunities for the various outside ac- 
tivities such as athletics, manual crafts, 
orchestra, which are wholly denied them 
at home. Nor can these deficiencies be 
made up later. Said Mr. Brant, editor of 
the St. Louis Star, “You can postpone the 
paving of a‘ street, and it will merely 
mean rough driving for one year or five 
years. But you can’t postpone the educa- 
tion of American youth. Education post- 
poned is education lost, and education lost 
is America lost.” 

In some cities, notably New York and 
Chicago, orderly but determined student 
and teacher strikes have been effective in 
reducing overcrowding in buildings and 
classrooms and winning teachers better 
salaries. Unfortunately, educational in- 
stitutions do not come under the provisions 
of the NRA. If they did, many public 
school teachers should get increases. 
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Celebrate Free Press 


ing in the world since the “war to 

make the world safe for democracy,” 
one of the most cherished attributes of 
liberty is the freedom of the press. Battles 
are fought to preserve it, and the slightest 
sign of repression brings forth a mighty 
chorus of threatening voices. In_ the 
United States the first test of the freedom 
of the press occurred in 1735, when Peter 
Zenger, publisher of the New York Jour- 
nal, was arrested and tried for criticizing 
the acts of the royal governor. So terri- 
fying was the governor’s wrath that no 
local lawyer could be found to defend the 
printer, but in the end a brilliant Phila- 
delphia attorney took the case, and won 
his client acquittal. 

Last Saturday commemorative exercises 
were held in old St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., for it was just 
200 years ago that Peter Zenger began 
publication of his newspaper. Chairman 
of the committee which arranged the exer- 
cises was Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, who 
has frequently opposed the activities of 
radicals. In his day, Peter Zenger was a 
radical. 


[ the few democratic countries remain- 


Fascism. Invades U. S. 


BOUT two weeks ago George Nel- 
son Page, young scion of a fa- 
mous American family, sailed for 


Italy to become an Italian citizen and a 
fascist. Speaking as an Italian, he sai, 
“I am proud of our fascism and I am 
going to become part and parcel of it 
when I return home.” But if charges re- 
cently made by Representative Samuel 
Dickstein are justified, Mr. Page might 
have found all the fascism he could be- 
come part and parcel of right here in the 
U.. S.A. 

Announcing his intention of beginning 
an investigation into pro-Nazi propaganda 
in the United States, Mr. Dickstein stated 
that the German Minister of Propaganda, 
Herr Goebbels, had recently sent 300 
agents over here to persuade us of the 
blessings of Hitlerism. Mr. Dickstein is 
chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
A few days later he added to his previous 
statements by saying that he had proof of 
the existence in this country of secret Nazi 
police and Nazi organizations in 15 states. 
“They are actually drilling their Storm 
Troops on American soil,” he asserted. 

ividence to support his charges was not 
long in turning up. In New York a candy 
merchant received a threat of death if he 
did not stop boycotting German candy. 
At the end of the note was a swastika, the 
Nazi sign. “Sell German goods or die— 
by thé power of the Nazi,” the note said. 
In Newark, N. J., 800 Nazis leaving a 
meeting were met by 1,000 anti-Nazis, and 
a near riot resulted. When Albert Ein- 
stein arrived in New York to take up his 
work at Princeton he had to be spirited 
off the boat in deep secrecy for fear of 
Nazi violence. In Philadelphia, “Art” 
Smith, “Commanding General” of the 
Khaki Shirts of America, Inc., and an 
avowed fascist, was recently arrested, and 
police found arms and clubs in his or 
ganization’s headquarters. 
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drawal from the Disarmament Con- 

ference was the postponement of that 
ill-fated gathering until Oct. 26, to per- 
mit delegates to go home and talk things 
over with their superiors. Arthur Hender- 
son, president of the Conference, told 
Germany that he could not accept her 
reasons for withdrawing from the Confer- 
ence and the League as valid, because the 
delegates had just decided to submit a 
plan to establish equality by disarming 
when the news of Germany’s move reached 
them.. Despite this rebuke, and without 
waiting for approval of its policy at the 
polls, the German government formally 
notified the League of its decision to with- 
draw. By the terms of the League Cove- 
nant, two years notice of withdrawal is re- 
quired, but German delegates have already 
left the Council, terminating their govern- 
ment’s membership in fact if not in law. 

As the first shock of the crisis wore off, 
Europe began to speculate on her future 
course. Geneva was dismayed and con- 
fused, especially after the formal notice 
of German withdrawal arrived. France 
was calm, feeling safe behind her new bor- 
der fortifications. At the same time she 
was frankly skeptical of Hitler’s profes- 
sion of peaceful intentions. In addressing 
the Chamber of Deputies, Premier Dala- 
dier refused to consider Hitler’s sugges- 
tion that the two nations consult on the 
situation, insisting that only in the League 
can any satisfactory agreements’ be 
reached. According to a government offi- 
cial, the military budget will not be cut. 
Britain made no official comment, but pub- 
lic opinion there seemed to favor indefi- 
nite postponement of the Disarmamert 
Conference and the building of more and 
bigger warships. In Italy Premier Musso- 
lini announced that ‘The action of the 
German government was absolutely unex- 
pected.” The Italian press called on him 
to invoke the Four Power Pact, but 
French opinion held that Germany’s ac- 
tion had destroyed that pact’s meaning. 
Russia, which has for ten years urged total 
disarmament, reiterated its offer to dis- 
arm if the other nations would do likewise. 
“Now, when the menace to peace is really 
observed by all peoples,” said Premier 
Molotoff, “the Soviet government real- 
izes maximum disarmament is more than 
ever necessary.” 

Belgium took comfort in her border de- 
fenses, which only two weeks ago she 
had decided to complete in all haste. 
Premier Stauning of Denmark announced 
that ‘The frontier will be defended by all 
the means at our disposal!” In Poland the 
official newspaper took the news calmly 
but grimly. “Germany chooses arma- 
ments instead of negotiations,” it said. 
Austrian Nazis were naturally overjoyed 
at the news, but the government left its 
attitude to be determined largely by 
Italy’s. Hungary, while approving Ger- 
many’s fortright stand against inequality, 
was alarmed at the prospect of a forced 
unification of all Germans. The Swiss 
War Department decided to ask for an 
extra $25 million with which to increase 
defenses. All Europe hummed with talk 
of war. 

In Germany, Chancellor Hitler took ad- 


[= first result of Germany’s with- 
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Hitler Spoils Disarmament Hopes 


vantage of the dramatic occasion to tight- 
en his stranglehold on the nation. In a 
proclamation he dissolved the State Diets, 
in effect making his own government the 
only one in Germany. Then he set to 
work to assure approval of his policy at 
the elections of Nov. 12. Before a day had 
passed, Berlin was plastered with posters 
urging support of the Nazi government. 
Though Hitler continues to deny that 
Germany is preparing for war, there are 
many who doubt his veracity. Reports of 
German rearming have been heard before; 
now they are heard with new horror. In 
the discussions that Joseph Paul-Boncour 
of France held with Baron von Neurath 
of Germany before Hitler decided to leave 
the League, it was always perfectly un- 
derstood that a measure of rearmament 
had already been achieved. Now it is 


The soldiers of German's Potsdam garrison 

























said that the government 
is spending 800 million 
marks (about $265 mil- 
lion) a year for arms; 
that the nature § and 
quantity of German im- 
ports point clearly to se- 
cret preparations for 
war; that what are os- 
tensibly automobile fac- 
tories are really turning 
out tanks; that small 
arms, cannon, mine- 
throwers, munitions, gas, 
airplanes, bacteria, liquid- 
fire projectors and all 
the other weapons of 
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Kirby in 
N.Y. World-Telegram 
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modern warfare are being manufactured 


feverishly. In addition to the 100,000 
soldiers permitted her by the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany is reported to have 
800,000 in the Storm Troops and Storm 
Detachments, 120,000 in the Steel Hel- 
mets and similar armed groups; in all 
more than a million trained men. Every- 
where the military spirit is encouraged; 
there is constant military drill, propa- 
ganda to make Germany “air-minded” in 
no civil sense. In school and out children 
in Germany hear talk of war, heroism, 
victory, eastward expansion. Hitler him- 
self has written. that “Germany’s only 
hope .. . lies in acquiring fresh lands in 
Europe itself.” 

In view of the explosive nature of the 
European situation, Americans last week 
were relieved to have their government 
modify its previous strong support of the 
“united front” of France, Italy and Great 
Britain against «Germany. Norman H. 
Davis, chairman of the American delega- 
tion to the Disarmament 
Conference, announced that 
our only interest is in arms 
reduction. ‘We are not,” he 
said, “interested in the pol- 
itical elements or any purely 
European aspect of the pic- 
ture We again make clear 
that we are in no way pol- 
itically aligned with any 
European’ power.” Back 
home his words were taken 
to mean, “No more Euro- 
pean wars for U. S.” 

Whether it was intended 
or not, President Roosevelt’s 
move toward recognizing 
Soviet Russia was widely 
hailed as an adroit answer 
to Europe’s impasse, show- 
ing clearly that we are de- 
termined to turn our influ- 
ence to the cause of peace. 


on parade. 
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Senate Committee Explodes 
Bomb in Wall Street 


"7 OU Don’t Have to be Rich to 
Retire at 65 on $100,000 a Year,” 
runs the new version of the fa: 

miliar -ad. “Just be a_ banker.” 

For Albert H. Wiggin, who last win- 
ter retired as chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, will receive an annual pen- 
sion of $100,000 a year for the rest of 
his life, testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
showed last week. The Committee re- 
sumed its investigations of stock market 
practices, adjourned last summer, by 
looking into the affairs of Dillon, Read 
& Co., bankers. Mr. Dillon told the in- 
vestigators about investment trusts, how 
to control $90 million with an investment 
of only $5 million, how to make 28,000 
per cent profit on a little stock deal be- 
tween friends, how to sell yourself stock 
at 20c a share and unload it on the public 
at $72 per ... these and other facts as 
useful as they were interesting. And 
throughout his testimony Mr. 
Dillon smiled a broad smile, as 
well might a man who knew such 
a lot of profitable tricks. In five 
years his firm made nearly $24 
million, $6 million of it by sell- 
ing for $130 million South 
American bonds now practi- 
cally worthless. (Some of the 
money thus raised was used by 
Bolivia to buy war supplies 
from the British munitions firm 
of Armstrong & Vickers, Ltd.) 
“I just cannot conceive of pub- 
lic confidence being returned to 
investment houses after the dis- 
closures of Dillon, Read & Co.,” 
commented Senator Couzens. 

Turning to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Ferdinand Pecora, 
the Committee’s counsel, 
brought out that the bank’s chairman, Mr. 
Wiggin, had received about $1% million in 
salaries and bonuses in the four and a half 
years immediately preceding his retire- 
ment. Much of this income was from cor- 
porations to which Wiggin’s bank lent 
money. Fifty-nine of these companies, 
which paid Wiggin so well, have failed to 
pay back their loans to the Chase Bank. 
But Mr. Wiggin, retired, receives $100,000 
a year from Chase directors and deposi- 
tors. Though losing money by the default 
of loans to some of Wiggin’s other employ- 
ers, the bank and its securities affiliate (an 
associated company privileged to deal in 
securities which may not be handled le- 
gally by a bank) paid Mr. Wiggin $890,- 
000 since 1929 for his services. In that 
same period, the affiliate alone estimated 
its losses at nearly $120 million. “Bank- 
ers,’ comments the Christian Science 
Monitor, “are the financial experts who 
handle other people’s money.” 


. 


President Invites Russia 
Pp: ESIDENT ROOSEVELT has taken 


along step toward recognizing Russia. 

In a letter to Mikhail Kalinin, Presi- 
dent of the All Union Central Executive 
Committee in Moscow, he expressed a de- 
sire “to end the present abnormal rela- 
tions between the hundred and twenty-five 
million people of the United States and 
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the hundred and sixty million people of 
Russia,” inviting Comrade Kalinin to send 


a representative to Washington to discuss . 


the subject. Comrade Kalinin replied that 
he would send People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, M. M. Litvinoff, who has 
successfully cemented Russian relations 
with France, Poland, England, and others. 
Recognition of Russia by the U. S. is ex- 
pected to add to our export trade, aid the 
cause of peace, and give the Russians a 
boost toward the kind of society they de- 
sire. January Ist is the probable date for 
recognition. 

Business with U.S.S.R. (Schol., Oct. 
7) will be at least $100 million the first 
year. A matter to be adjusted before 
this much credit is extended to Russia is 
the money said to have been confiscated 
from Americans when Russia _ revolted, 
fifteen years ago. Russia makes the 
counter-claim that American troops, sent 
to fight Russian revolutionaries, did 
damage which balances these claims, but 
Russia is now ready to make concessions. 
There will also be a guaranty against 
Communistic agitation in this country. 


Albert H. Wiggin (left) greeting Senator Fletcher 


The U. S. did less than $3 million business 
with Russia last year. 

Alexander Kerensky, provisional presi- 
dent of Russia in 1917, whose government 
fell along with $86 million in American 
loans, declared that loans to the fifteen- 
year-old Soviet states were risky, although 
the Soviets have met every obligation to 
date. 


Jap-Soviet War Talk 


ONG haggling over the purchase of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway last month 
came to strained relations between 

Japan and Russia and the danger of war. 
The railway, built under the Czarist ré- 
gime in territory then Chinese, is now con- 
trolled by Japan, since it lies in Manchu- 
kuo. But it belongs to Russia. It has 
little transportation value, for it is 
roughly paralleled by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway in Russia proper, and is besides 
in poor condition. The Japanese have a 
new railroad to the south of it. Neverthe- 


‘less for strategic reasons, the Japanese 


government has been eager to acquire the 
Chinese Eastern, but offers for it about 
10 per cent of what the Russians consider 
a fair price. 

Recently documents were published in 
Moscow which show, according to Rus- 
sians, that Japan has been stirring up 
strife in Manchukuo with the intention of 
making an “incident” under cover of which 
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she could seize the railroad without paying 
for it at all. Japanese say that the docu- 
ments are forgeries and insist that Rus- 
Sia’s attitude in the dispute shows she is 
not eager for a peaceful settlement of it, 

Reports from Mukden, Manchukuo, 
spoke of increasing tension. . Japanese 
troops have concentrated at strategic 
points near the Chinese Eastern. The Jap- 
anese budget contains greatly increased 
appropriations fer arms and munitions, 
In the event of war, -it is believed that 
Japan could easily seize Vladivostok, Rus- 
sia’s isolated Siberian port, while Russia 
would probably wage aerial warfare over 
Osaka and other industrial centers in 
Japan. The situation is a dangerous one, 
for many Japanese officers (who some- 
times act without too exact a regard for 
instructions from headquarters) are in 
favor of an immediate descent on Vladi- 
vostok, and Manchukuo is full of White 
Russians, eager for a chance to attack the 
Soviets which drove them into exile. Many 
persons hope that U. S. recognition of 
Russia, now apparently imminent, will 
lessen the danger of war in the far East. 


Revolt Threatens World's 
Only Absolute Monarch 


ED by Prince Bovaradej, former De- 
fense Minister of Siam and a rela- 
tive of King Prajadhipok, two 

groups of troops from the inland prov- 
inces have revolted against the Siamese 
government. Marching on to Bangkok, 
they seized the nation’s aerodrome. In 


- government planes they attacked the loyal 


forces. Anti-aircraft guns boomed. Hurt- 
ling down to death came the rebel aces. 
One crashed right in front of the King’s 
front door. After fierce fighting, the gov- 
ernment recaptured the aerodrome, only 
to find it stripped bare of planes, guns, 
ammunition. 

At a seaside resort, the King blamed 
the revolt on Communists. -A year ago 
June the army and navy led a revolt which 
forced King Prajadhipok to renounce the 
absolutism of his fathers and grant Siam 
a constitution. But the reformers he let 
into the government then proved too rad- 
ical for the King’s tastes, and on April 12 
of this year he suspended the Constitution. 
Again soldiers and sailors seized Bang- 
kok, forcing King Prajadhipok to return 
the radical leaders to power. Kingpin of 
the radical group is one Luang Pradit. On 
the grounds that he had prepared a Com- 
munist plan for Siam, Prajadhipok exiled 
him in April. But last month Luang 
Pradit returned to Siam, amid the ac- 
clamations of his countrymen. King Pra- 
jadhipok thinks the revolt iz his work 

Siam has been hard hit by the depres- 
sion in the Far East. Depending largely 
on the sale of rice to China and Japan, it 
has seen its exports dwindle as Japanese 
militarism made Chinese coolies and Jap- 
anese workers poorer and poorer. Com- 
paring their own poverty with the fabu- 
lous wealth of their King, Siam’s people 
blame their government for their situation. 
They would like to see Luang win, for 
Luang promises to nationalize land and 
industry and give the workers and farm- 
ers of Siam all they produce. But accord- 
ing to last-minute reports, the govern- 
ment had put down the revolt. 
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Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


On Oct. 15 the 20th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States became 
effective, and on that day the Lame Duck 
breathed his last. In future, Congressmen 
defeated in November will not sit through 
another session before relinquishing their 
seats to their newly-elected successors; 
the amendment also changes the meeting 
of a new Congress and the inauguration 
date of a new President to January 20. 


President Roosevelt is preparing to 
limit the salaries of business executives, 
According to reports, he feels that direc- 
tors of corporations on which many work- 
ers depend for their livelihood should not 
be allowed to pay themselves exorbitant 
sums from the companies’ funds. “Well, if 
we are going that far, why not go all the 
way to Russia?” queries Paul Block, 
wealthy newspaper publisher. 

ae 


The Supreme Court has declined to up- 
hold the decision of Judge James A. Low- 
ell of Massachusetts, who last spring re- 
fused to surrender to Virginia authorities 
a Negro. charged 
with murder in that 
State. Judge Low- 
ell argued that, as 
Negroes had _ not 
been included in 
the jury which re- 
turned the _indict- 
ment, the _ indict- 
ment was void on 
the ground ‘of dis- 
crimination. The 
Supreme Court has 
refused to review 





JUDGE LOWELL 
the case, which means that the Negro must 
go to Virginia to stand trial. 

2 


Western farmers, disappointed in the 
Administration’s farm program, are de- 


manding more action. The Governor of 
North Dakota, the nation’s chief wheat- 
producing State, has placed an embargo 
on shipments of wheat from his State in 
an effort to “restore to our farmers a 
buying power with which to. maintain a 
livelihood.” The National Farm Holiday 
Association, powerful mid-west group, 
has called a farm strike. “After months 
of patient waiting,” their proclamation 
read, farmers are “fast losing confidence 
in the Administration.” To pacify them, 
President Roosevelt considered increased 
loans to farmers, and his move to recog- 
nize Russia has been construed as a di- 
rect answer to their demands: Russia 
will buy: wheat. pa 

Astronomers are watching an explo- 
sion that occurred 3,000 years ago. A 
star has flared from twelfth magnitude 
to fifth, It is so far away that light 
takes 30 centuries to travel from it to 


the earth. - 


In Maryland a mob of 2,000 broke into 
a prison, took a Negro from his: cell, and 
lynched him, then burned the body. The 
previous week two lynchings occurred, 
one in Alabama, and one in Louisiana. 
In Maryland there is to be an investi- 
gation. 

e 

Charles Lindbergh, back in England, has 
announced that there can be no regular 
air service over the Greenland route to 
Europe for at least a year. He feels that 
the route must be tested in winter be- 
fore passengers could safely be carried 
over it. 





Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
PANAMA-AMERICA 


In a joint statement, President Har- 
modio Arias of Panama and President 
Roosevelt have announced that, as a re- 
sult of their conversations at the White 
House, the United States commissaries 
in the Canal Zone will no longer compete 
with Panama business. In _ addition, 
President Roosevelt has agreed to ask 
Congress for an appropriation with 
which to send home workers who were 
imported into Panama to work on the 
canal and “have now come to constitute 


a serious unemployment problem for 
Panama.” 

° 
CUBA 


The Grau San Martin government, 
which a few weeks ago won the support 
of the powerful student “ABC” society, 
lost it again on Oct. 19. Its leader, 
Joaquin Martinez Saenz, prepared for 
the rupture by fleeing to Florida. Mean- 
while the National Federation of Labor 
called a general strike. Rumors of a new 
revolt spread through Havana. Without 
recognition from the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, the Grau government is having 
hard sailing. 


STRIKES 


Strikes continue. The Ford workers at 
Edgewater, N. J., resumed picketing af- 
ter the head of the plant agreed to send 
their demands to headquarters at De- 
troit. The silk strike at Paterson, N. J., 
burst into a flame of violence when pickets 
and police battled with tear gas, ice 
picks, knives and stones. Meanwhile in 
Washington, NRA officials heard repre- 
sentatives of the strikers argue the case 
for higher wages. At Springfield, Ill., a 
coal miner who belonged to the Progres- 
sive Miners Union was killed, allegedly 
by a representative of the rival United 
Mine Workers of America. The two or- 
ganizations have been carrying on a 
knock-down-drag-out fight for suprem- 
acy, and the continuation of the coal 
strike is due largely to their rivalry. At 
Washington the Administration seemed 
increasingly impatient of the delay in 
reaching a settlement of the dispute. 


FRENCH FINANCE 


M. Daladier’s job as French Premier 
teetered last month on the question of 
inflation. His program for balancing the 
budget provided for government econ- 
omies, salary cuts, prosecution of tax 
frauds by which many French evade 
their just share of government expenses, 
and deflated currency. But an indifferent 
Chamber of Deputies resisted his at- 
tempts to cut pay of civil servants, hop- 
ing to discharge government debts with 
chea money, although inflation will 
probably hurt the real purchasing power 
of civil servants more than pay cuts. 


Deaths of the Week 


J. Waldo Smith, 72, engineer, builder of 
of New York City’s Catskill water supply 
system, the world’s largest . . . Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, 70, Japanese statesman, lecturer, 
writer, Japan’s last representative at the 
League of Nations, the “father of Jap- 
anese liberalism” . Peter A. Jay, 56, 
U. S. Ambassador to Argentina, 1925-27 
.. . Lewis Heisler Ball, 72, U. S. Senator 
from Delaware, 1903-05, 1919-25 .. . Fred 
B. Chase, 52, New Hampshire farmer who 
20 years ago became a Communist and in 
1930 was Communist candidate for Gover- 
nor of his state. 
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HEAR 


the famous plays 
that win the big 
grid battles ! 


a 


. 












Learn how the big football games ave 
won—tune in on the Postum All-America 
Football Radio Show. 

It’s thirty minutes of thrilling football 
.-- rousing college music . . . outstanding 
plays vividly re-enacted. 










And—some of the nation’s most fa- 
mous coaches will give you the week’s 
All-America ratings —tell you the latest 
news on players, teams and games.They’ll 
give you a lot of tips on how to keep 
physically fit, too. 


It pays to keep fit 


The husky gridiron scrappers know 
that it pays to keep physically fit. 
That’s why so many of them drink 
Postum. Postum contains no caffein 
-.-no drug stimulant. It is whole- 
some and delicious, made from whole 




















wheat and bran, roasted to bring out 
the full, rich flavor. Postum-made- 
with-milk is one of the finest drinks 
in the world. 










Remember...tune in on Postum’s 
All-America Football Radio Show! 
Every Friday night, at 9:30 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time...on your 
local station of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


F RE E! | To make it easy for you 
* to follow the advice of 
famous coaches, we will send you a full 
week’s supply of Postum... and a free 
copy of “Pop” Warner’s train- R 
ing booklet, “Iron Men and CY 
How to Build Them.” Just us 


mail the coupon. 
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Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum and 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 















Name. F 








Street 
City State. 
Fillin-completely. Print name and addres. 


If you live in Canada, address General F code, ia 
urg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1938: } 












































The Order of the Round Table is open to 


all undergraduate high school students 
errant in the field of creative writing. Stu- 
dents who qualify as Squires of the Round 
Table are notified by mail. Publication of 
their work in this department initiates 
students as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, dge, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 


A Modern High School 


Topeka has a _ wonderful new high 
school. Its beauty is a source of con- 
stant inspiration. Those who see it are 
most enthusiastic about the beautiful new 
auditorium with its large stage, the ex- 
pensive science laboratories, household 
arts equipment, the shop activities, the 
gymnasium, the library, the special Eng- 
lish, classical, and social rooms, the tower 
with the carillon, and the well-trained 
teachers. There are a few things, how- 
ever, which are overlooked. 

Here are some departments which I 
would suggest for a modern high school: 
Department of Health; Department of 
Leisure; Department of Citizenship; De- 
partment of Vocations; Department of 
Fun and Friendship. 

The Department of Health would be 
concerned with both physical and mental 
health, Many units would be offered 
which would involve, not just talks about 
health, but the activities to make stu- 
dents ‘healthy. Among the many units of- 
fered would be care of complexion, mus- 
cle building, first aid, effect of cigarettes 
and alcohol in the growing body, choice of 
diet, relaxation and rest, lowering of 
death rate, and getting over the blues. 

The Department of Leisure would cover 
a large area of training. We now have 
much leisure time; some of the working 
people have more than they want. Units 
would be offered in athletics, art, music, 
dancing, swimming, producing plays, and 
reading literature. The English Depart- 
ment has begun this unit by introducing 
the course, Freedom of Reading, an elec- 
tive for seniors; by using the English 
room for social groups; and by furnishing 
a ‘browsing room in the library. This unit 
or department, I feel sure, would be en- 
thusiastically supported by the entire stu- 
dent body. 

The Department of Citizenship would 
teach students how to contribute to the 
affairs of our town, state, nation, and 
planet. The teachers would not be afraid 
to venture out into the political affairs 
of modern times. Units would be given 


in the study of the government as it ac- 
tually goes on in the assemblies, court 


é 
TABLE 


houses, and councils. This would prob- 
ably be a rather dangerous business, but a 
modern high school should be a center for 
such things, and not a place of peaceful 
seclusion from current life. 

The Department of Vocations would in- 
clude units really used in the future vo- 
cation of the student. If possible, actual 
participation in the classroom in business: 
situations is desirable. A classroom could 
become a model city, with every student 
carrying on a specific business. A plan 
of this kind is the only logical method of 
giving instruction in business English. A 
very good idea would be to send the stu- 
dent out to work as an apprentice in his 
trade. He would have experience and a 
better idea of the value of his father’s 
money when this hour was completed. 

The last department is the Department 
of Fun and Friendship. Units would be 
taught on How to Get Over an Inferiority 
Complex, How to Make and Hold 
Friends, the Value of Friendship, and, 
best of all, How to Have a Good Time. 

Another thing that a modern school 
needs is teachers who understand the 
younger people. Some teachers do not 
open their minds to learn new things and 
only remember the things they learned 
when they went to school. Times have 
changed! “A teacher who understands the 
students and lets a student express his 
own opinion is a favorite with the entire 
school. 

Happily, all the facilities for this mod- 
ern school are within reach of us today. 
It is the province of the true educator to 
make school a place in which a contented 
group of students work efficiently and 
happily. The progress of civilization is 
advanced or retarded by training given 
in the high school. 

—Virginia Brown, 17, Topeka (Kans.) 

H. 8. Carmie S. Wolfe, Teacher, H. 
M. Essay, 1933 Scholastic Awards. 


Three Epitaphs 


For An Aspiring Politician 
He thought that even up in heaven 
They’d need a man or two, 
To organize the voters, 
To put a measure through. 


For a Coquette 
She didn’t mind the exit, 
She smiled and waved a hand. 
To her another intrigue— 
For wasn’t death a man? 


For John Barrymore 
He hoped that heaven and sullen death, 
Dispensers of high grace, 
Would smooth his classic brow and show 
The left side of his face. 
: —Helen Le Tourneau, 17, 
Luck (Wisconsin) H. S., 
Miss Lucille McKeand, Teacher. 
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Thoughts 


Pine-trees in the milky fog, 
Dune-grass on the sand, 

The snake-like roll of long green waves, 
Over my hand. 


Drops of dew on an open rose, 

Black trees standing straight and tall, 
China lilies in a yellow bowl, 

Blue smoke in Fall. 

—Alicemary Lilly, 15, Anna Head 
School, Berkeley, Call., Miss 
Frances M. Richards, Teacher. 

* 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Students are invited to join SCHOLAS. 
TIC'S staff of correspondents by sending 
news items for this department. 


BOGOTA (N. J.) H. S.—A _ Dance 
Club has been organized by a Bogota fac- 
ulty member to teach students to dance, 
Those who are already accustomed to 
ballroom dancing are given suggestions 
for improving their form. The club is also 
helping students to become acquainted 
outside the classroom. 

—Charlotte Gale, Correspondent. 


INDUSTRIAL H. S., MANHATTAN, 
N. Y.—Too often, chums teased Mary Jane 
Dane, 17, for her 200 pounds. To es- 
cape, she played truant from school a 
week, When officials inquired why she 
was absent, she left home and ended her 
life. ° 


CLIFTON (N. J.) H. S.—A humorous 
dramatic sketch, depicting the work which 
goes on behind the production of a play, 
was presented here by the Footlights 
Club under the direction of Miss Hannah 
Kerwin. The action of the play was 
based on the regular activities of the 
Footlights Club. 


The Girls’ Athletic Association here 
originated a scholarship fund supported 
by students alone. The meney is available 
to any girl who is worthy of help in pur- 
suing physical education studies. 

—Joseph Koosman, Correspondent. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, MANHATTAN, N. Y.—Horace 
Mann is justifying its tradition of pro- 
gressive action by abandoning meaning- 
less honorary societies. Among the clubs 
which continue a purposeful existence, the 
International Club is carrying on corre- 
spondence with boys in foreign countries; 
the Speakers’ Club. is debating social 
questions that attract large audiences; and 
a political club is forming to change 
method of election of class officers: and to 
abolish the office of class president where 
that officer has no real duties. 

—Frank Davidson, Correspondent. 


Sherlock Holmes—No. 7 


See October 7th issue for complete 
rules. All words missing below appear 
in this issue. 

1, Mumford’s criticism of ........ 
was that it sanctioned cruel ‘punishment for 
GrignhlOs = 6c. se did not take into account 
the relative difference between the punishments 
of those times and these. 


2. The N. R. A. has devoted its efforts to 


economic ....... at the expense of the ......-: 
BFE AS ee ae ere, 
BAR aces ods sport, the sponsors get all of 
Wie 5 ba SEs money; the ........ none. 
4. The usual steps in library work involve, the 
a ee o . (e ee kod aR esti ee a ees Ae 
now ee literature; and the ........ file. 
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There's Gold 
in That Thar Gate 


==HE Golden Gate of the modern 
sporting world is a_ turnstile. 
This is no reference to your 
modest high school gate, which 
may earn barely enough to keep the 
big bad sheriff from the door. The 
Golden Gate I want to talk about this 
morning, my friends, is the one that 
lately lured Mr. Ellsworth Vines, the 
celebrated tennis player, from the lily 
white hands of the amateur promoter 
into the supposedly tainted hands of 
the big-money boys. . 

The general impression among our 
sport-loving citizens is that any sport 
labeled amateur is pure and innocent 
like cricket or quoits, and is sport for 
sport’s sake and all that sort of thing. 
And that any sport labeled profes- 
sional is manned by a gang of thugs 
whose favorite personal sporting in- 
strument is a handy-billy. Mr. Joel 
Sayre’s Rackety Rax had consider- 
able to do with disseminating this hor- 
rible thought. You will recall the 
calibre of the gents who, in Rackety 
Rar got control of Canarsie College 
and gave it a football team that left 
all opposing teams gasping in its 
wake. 

If your thoughts toward profes- 
sional sport have been embittered by 
the movement in recent years of ama- 
teurs into the professional realm; and 
if your thoughts toward all sport 
labeled amateur have been of a 
kindly disposition, you may want 
to consider my suggestion that you 
reorganize your thinking to corre- 
spond with the facts. Take the case 
of young Mr. Vines, the most re- 
cent example of amateur turning 
professional. When Vines first left 
his native California four years 
ago to play in the Eastern tourna- 
ments, he found himself suddenly 
transported to the life of Riley. 
Young Mr. Vines no doubt lived 
comfortably in California, for I 
understand that his papa owns a 
chain of meat stores. But, however 
Vines lived in California, it could - 
not have been superior to the 
physical comforts he enjoyed after 
joining the amateur tennis troupe 
in the East. The West coast may 
give birth and sustenance to the 
nation’s best players, but the East 
coast gets most of the benefit of 
their big-time tennis playing. This 
is decidedly unfair of the East, and 
I am doing what I can (as you can 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 





tell by the tone of this writing) to 
remedy the situation. 

An instantaneous success in the 
swanky tournaments that are held 
throughout the summer on the grass 
courts of the East, Vines lived royally 
at the expense of the clubs that con- 
duct these tournaments. When, after 
a year it became clear that not since 
Tilden’s amateur heyday had such a 

s star risen, Vines could have anything 
he wanted in the way of living ex- 
penses and tennis upkeep. 

At the end of the 1932 season Vines 
was sitting on top of the tennis world, 
and the amateur tennis officials were 
happy indeed to have under their con- 
trol so promising a successor to Bill 
Tilden. Tilden gave up amateur ten- 
nis in 1930, after having dominated it 
for a decade. Today Tilden is equal, 
if not superior, to any. player in the 
game, but is the very person who in- 
duced Vines to sign on the dotted line. 
After a disastrous season, during 
which he said he was treated like a 
hot-house plant by the amateur tennis 
officials, Vines still impressed Tilden 
to the extent that Tilden has guaran- 
teed him $25,000 for a year’s play. 
Tilden has already signed up France’s 
great amateur, Henri Cochet. 

Now, Mr. Bill Tilden is no thug. 


He is the purest of amateurs in tennis 





ROUGH OR SMOOTH? 


Tilden and Cochet walking on the court before 

their recent match in Paris. Tilden has thrown 

his racquet down for Cochet to call the toss. 

Tilden won the match. Cochet, now a professional 

like Tilden, is coming to the U. S. this winter to 

play Tilden in Madison Square Garden and 
elsewhere. 
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Pigs % 


g Ghost of Illinois. 





Red Grange, the Gallopin 


spirit. He plays the game because it 
is his art, and he is no more of a pro- 
fessional now than he was ten years 
ago. As an amateur he had all his 
expenses paid and made money on the 
side writing tennis books and articles 
for the newspapers. Now, as an out- 
and-out professional, he gets a stipu- 
lated fee for his playing. 

The difference between an amateur 
and a professional in games where 
money is taken in at the gate, is that 
in the amateur game the players get 
none of the money and the sponsors 
get all of it; while in the professional 
game the players get a cut of the 
money they attract through the gate. 
In many amateur games, such as in- 
tercollegiate football, the players in 
some institutions get their board and 
keep and sometimes pin money. This 
is regarded as sufficient for them be- 
cause they are playing for the glory 

of alma mater, the press notices, 

and the “good contacts it helps 
them make in the business world.” 

A few are good enough to get a job 

afterward in professional football, 

a precarious career at best. But 
' the pay is excellent while it lasts 

($3,000 to $10,000 per season). 
And a few others, with the charac- 
ter and qualities of a teacher, are 
successful in the profession of 
coaching. The vast majority of 
players are in it for the exercise, 
and to help alma mater raise money 
for the poor cousins of the sporting 
family. I refer to tennis, golf, 
baseball and the non-money-earn- 
ing sports which depend on the 
football and basketball gates for 
their existence. 

The grand movement of amateur 
players to the ranks of profes- 
sionals started in 1927 when Mr. 
C. C. (Cash & Carry) Pyle made a 
professional football player out of 
Mr. Harold Grange, the Galloping 
Ghost of Illinois. This was in the 
beginning of professional football 
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on a national scale, and the methods 
and practices of promoters like Mr. 
Pyle were, in those days, not always 
ethical. 

Today professional football has 
grown in stature and wisdom to the 
point where many regard it as being 
more honest and open than intercol- 
legiate football. Some very worthy 
gentlemen are earning an honest dol- 
lar at the open money game, among 
them Harry Newman, last year’s 
great Michigan quarterback, now 
playing brilliantly for the New York 
Giants; Benny Friedman, the fore- 
runner of Newman at Michigan, pres- 
ent quarterback of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers; and Red Grange, the old 
Galloping Ghost himself, playing 
great ball for the Chicago Bears. The 
majority of the successful professional 
players were little known as college 
players. Gil LeFebre of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, never played college foot- 
ball at all, and he happens to be the 
best ball-carrier Cincinnati has. 

Mr. C. C. Pyle has passed out of 
the professional football picture, and 
the affairs of that business are now 
in the hands of more discriminating 
men. It was also Mr. Pyle who 


started the professional tennis troups 
six years ago by signing up-the great- 
est of all women players, Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen of France, Miss Mary 


K. Browne, Mr. Vincent Richards and 
some lesser lights. It was not much 
of a go for the ladies, but Richards 
did well by himself and is not only 
playing the professional game now 
with the Tilden troupe, but is an ex- 
ecutive of the makers of Dunlop ten- 
nis balls. 

Mr. Pyle was succeeded by Mr. 
Jack Curley, whose specialty had 
been promoting professional ‘“wrest- 
ling.” As a tennis impresario Mr. 
Curley was a fish out of water. He 
had Tilden, Frank Hunter, Bruce 
Barnes, Karel Kozeluh, and a few 
others on his string, but now this out- 
fit, with the addition of Cochet and 
Richards, is under the command of 
Tilden. I understand ‘that a further 
raid is going to be made on the ama- 
teur ranks, and I will not be surprised 
if George Lott, Wilmer Allison and 
Johnny Van Ryn make the leap over 
the turnstile. 





Almost 44 million Americans are with- 
out any kind of library facilities. States 
most in need of libraries are, in the order 
named, Arkansas,. North Dakota, West 
Virginia, Mississippi, Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Idaho, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and South 
Carolina, with populations from eighty to 
sixty per cent without libraries. 





Let Your Drawing Instruments 
Help You 


WIN A PRIZE 


in the 


K&E 
“Master Draftsman”’ 
Contest - 


UST combine your knowledge of 
drawing instruments with the 
principles of physics which you 
have learned and you will be in an 
ideal position to win a prize in this 


very unusual contest—a contest that will kindle your 


enthusiasm to the utmost! 


Only such a nationally known authority as Mr. J. H. 
Constantine, Vocational Educational Director of the 
Passaic (N. J.) schools, could have thought of such 
K & E knew this; K & E 
asked him to work up for High School students, the 
is the result. 
Three curiosity-compelling projects offer first prizes 
Honorable 
Awards consist of fine slide rules, and $5.00 and 


an interesting contest. 
finest contest he knew how! This 


of $20.00, $25.00 and $30.00. 


$7.50 in cash prizes. 


Write for Full Information 
Start Thinking and Drawing 
To get the full contest information, all you 
need do is mark and mail the coupon below. 
To provide yourself with additional all- 
around knowledge of your subject why not 
get, for an extra dime, our instructive 12 
page brochure, “Drafting Materiale— 
Their Care and Use,” our 16 page “Man- 
ual of the Slide Rule” and 2 generous sized 
sheets of K. & E. Duplex Drawing Paper 
(widely preferred by leading architects and 
engineers) which you can use for your 
contest drawings. Ten cents in stamps or 
coin will bring all of this to yous WRITE 
TODAY! 


Mention 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


New York Chieago 


St. Louis 


San Francisco Montreal 








Kindly send me (check material desired). 
] Your 12-page booklet, “‘Drafting Mate- 
rials—Their Care and Ise,” your 
**Manual of the Slide Rule” and two 
enerous sheets of Duplex Drawing 

aper, for which I enclose ten cents. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


—Ieoi— 
Drawing 
Materials 
Slide Rules 


Surveying 
Instruments 


Full details of the 
K. & E. contest, and 
three attractive pro- 
ject sheets, at no 
charge. 





YOUR NAME 
CITY 





ADDRESS 


Measuring Tapes 











SCHOOL AND MECH. DRWNG. TCHR. 
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® ART @ 


"Beauty Is a Necessary 
Thing" 


==HOSE words stare at me from 
a page of my morning news- 
paper. They are printed in large 
black type right across the page, 
They serve as the heading for an ad- 
vertisement of one of New York’s big- 
gest department stores. Here is the 
rest of the advertisement: 


"X . . . has always kept store on the 
theory that people choose their possessions 
thoughtfully . . . and care very keenly about 
them . .. so it has been with particular 
satisfaction that X .. . has watched the 
return to things of beauty and fineness ... 
seen it proved once again that good taste 
cannot be denied. 

"Things we live with need to be beautiful 
to endure the daily scrutiny of our minds 
and eyes. The clothes we wear ... . the 
tables and chairs that furnish our homes 
need a kind of integrity . . . if they are to 
be the property of civilized human beings. 
People have tried . . . recently . . . to get 
along with the other kind . . . the shoddy 
kind . . . and failed. Now they are going 
back to the things they have wanted and 
missed . replenishing their lives . .. 
knowing it is not extravagance nor self. in- 
dulgence . . . but clear thinking and com- 
mon sense.” 


Well, that’s a sermon on art by a big 
business man whose name is known the 
country over. “Good taste cannot be de- 
nied,” he says. No sensible person can 
take issue with that. Yet many school 
boards are denying good taste without 
realizing it when they swing their economy 
axes down on the high school art depart- 
ments. For good taste is precisely the aim 
and the result of art teaching. If the art 
department fails to develop good taste it 
deserves the axe; but if it succeeds in 
giving its students this most practical 
qualification for business and professional 
careers it should be the last instead of the 
first school subject to be crippled by 
economy. 

It’s all a big misunderstanding, a mis- 
understanding about a word, the word 
ART. Most people are misled by this 
term. To the unthinking it means pictures 
painted by long-haired artists or orna- 
mental bric-a-brac. How many realize 
that art, the kind of art that is being 
taught in our high schools, is the art of 
bringing beauty into daily life? How 
many think of art as “the finest way of 
doing things”? Young people who know 
the art of doing things in the finest way 
will be doing the important work in this 
new world of ours. Is education blind to 
what the successful merchant knows, that 
“beauty is a necessary thing”? 

If I were an art teacher I would abolish 
“art” teaching. My courses would be 
known as courses in “good taste.” 

I would still teach drawing, design and 
the crafts, but with the proper label (good 
taste) stuck onto these classes people who 
now talk about the unimportance of 
art would begin to see that the student 
of design, representation and color is 
learning something which every business 
man needs very badly. 


—ERNEST W. WATSON. 
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Who's Who in the News 


POKER FACE 


George Frederick Zook, 48, Methodist, 
Rotarian, former President of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, is the new U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
He did not seek the of- 
fice; it sought him. 
Secretary of Interior 
Ickes told his commit- 
tee to find the best 
man available for the 
job. 

After working his 
way through Kansas 
State College by driv- 
ing a hearse (now he 
drives a Buick), Zook 
studied and taught 
American universities, 





at four 
we the high education division of the 
U. S. Office of Education for five years, 
tel ed education from top to bottom. 
In Akron, they called him Poker Face 
because he kept still on local politics. 


history 


This canniness is now evident in his ad- 
ministrative program. Although he stead- 
fastly refuses to urge federal relief for 
public schools, he is doing everything to 
show schools how they can borrow federal 
funds by means of legislation now en- 
acted. He has been equally temperate 
regarding the teachers’ code. 

His attitude toward education is, “We 
have a product to sell . .. it must be so 
organized and so displayed as to make 
people desire it more than some ephemeral 
pleasure wrapped in a tinsel package.” 

As most U. S. schools are supported by 
local, state, or private —.: instead of 
by federal funds, the U. S. Commissioner 
has little authority. He receives less sal- 
ary than many school prexies. His chief 
job is collecting and distributing school 
facts. Zook is doing this intensively. 


RIGHT HAND MAN 


When Stalin understood that the possi- 
ble fate of Russian Communism hinged 
on a successful wheat season, he asked 
Lazarus Kaganovitch 
to organize the spring 
sowing. Thus Kagano- 
vitch gets, and de- 
serves, much of the 
credit for Russia’s 
bumper summer crop. 

Kaganovitch (ac- 
cent second syllable) 
is 40, short, broad, 
energetic, self-edu- 
cated. He sleeps four 
or five hours only, and 
studies German or 
English in the time saved. 





Born into a 
family of poor leather craftsmen, he was 


a saddler until 1917. He joined the Bol- 
Shevist revolutionaries when he was 18. 

Communist leaders early recognized his 
genius for organization and gave it full 
play in the development of the first Piati- 
letka (Five Year Plan). Loyalty, energy, 
efficiency, and judgment stamp his record 
since he first headed workers’ delegates 
in the Ukraine. He is the one Jewish 
member of the powerful Politburo, which 
includes two Georgians, one Ukrainian, 
and six Russians. When Stalin wished 
to appoint him head of the Communists in 
Ukrainia, anti-Jewish prejudice kicked 
Kaganovitch upstairs to power in the 
party’s central offices. 

Like Stalin, he holds no government of- 
fice, only a party position, which makes 
him the second most powerful man in 
the Union. Like Stalin, he shuns pub- 
licity and show. Since he shaved his 
beard, he even looks like Stalin. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Nearly all education magazines for 
October and November are brimming with 
facts and arguments on the school system 
today ... notably the NW. E. A. Journal, 
Progressive Education (with an article by 
Helen Hefferan on the same topic as the 
Watt article in this issue), and School Life. 

. One of the many articles that have 
been appearing in magazines for general 
reading is “Deflating the Schools” by Avis 
D. Carlson in Harpers for November... . 
They all tell the same sad story. ... The 
schools have to prove themselves to the 
public today as never before.-. . . And so 


do the students. 


In the Nation, October 25th, the piece, 
“Labor Stands Pat,” is the basis of a neat 
debate on industrial or vertical unions vs. 
craft or horizontal unions... . Children of 
union members will dwell on this with 
feeling. ... If nothing else, the article ex- 
plains the organization principle which 
divided American labor against itself while 
workers in other countries were developing 
power. 

# 


Continued from last issue. ... A con- 
sumer service that is both a salvation and 
a joy runs in every issue of Life, the 
comic weekly. . . . At the front of the 
book, under the heading “—Some of the 
People—”, every number dissects a num- 
ber of the grafts which are worked regu- 
larly on the public by means of classified 
ads and other devices. . So far, Life 
hasn’t had much to say about what the 
Stock Exchange does to the consumer, but 
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John T. Flynn, writing “Other People’s 
Money,” in the New Republic has said 
plenty. ... Another John who enjoys ex- 
posing rackets is John Kennedy of Col- 
liers, now on the radio. 

@ 


Another consumer group with an intelli- 
gent solution for consumers is Co-opera- 
tive Distributors, Inc., 128 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York... . It offers a plan by 
which you can form local Co-operative 
Clubs for collective buying with local mer- 
chants, and it has developed its own or- 
ganization for mail-order co-operative 
buying of goods made to the best con- 
sumer specifications. . . . Literature will 
be mailed on request. 

e 


Under the Roosevelt Administration, the 
government has taken several important 
steps to save consumer pennies. . . . The 
“Consumer’s Guide,” issued free by the 
Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., helps you 
keep tabs on local retail prices. . . . And 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, gets out free monthly 
lists of average retail and _ wholesale 
prices. .. . But these can not do one-tenth 
as much for consumers as you can do for 
yourselves by organizing. 

@ 


Living Age comes through again in its 
October issue with another sensational 
diagnosis of Germany’s Hitleria, from a 
new angle. ... It designates Fritz Thys- 
sen, German coal and steel monopolist, as 
the man who financed and promoted Hit- 
ler’s rise in expectation of absolute indus- 
trial and financial control of the nation. 

. . The details of the plot are more thrill- 
ing than a Sabatini novel. 
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N OTE particularly that Edith Berthold, 
second prize winner in the Colored Inks 
Division of last year’s Higgins’ Award 
Contest with the fine poster shown 
herewith, commends Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks for their BRILLIANCE, 
in the statement above. 


You, too, will be enthusiastic about 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks, about 
their brilliant, transparent beauty, which 
lends itself so well to poster work—to 
all types of drawing and painting with 
brush and penl 













—‘‘Higgins’ Inks are easy to 
mix and produce beautiful 
brilliant or grayed colors.’’ 





ENTER THIS YEAR’S 
HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
‘ CONTEST 


This year, again, there 
are Higgins’ Award Con- 
tests for Drawing and 
Painting in Black and in 
Colored Drawing Inks. 
There are fine cash prizes 
aggregating $100—and attractive Honorable Mention 
Awards also. “Helpful Hints” is the name of a brand 
new brochure which has been especially prepared for art 
students by A. L. Guptill, one of America’s fore™ost 
authorities. To get it, all you need do is to buy yourself 
a new bottle of Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink, 
and send us the carton in which it comes. Contest 
details free. Use the coupon. 











AWARD 
CONTEST 





Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

) Please send me d.) 

H Oo Details of the Hi gins’ Award Contests, at no obligation: also 
O “Helpful Hints” onan Sheets on Freehand Drawing, for 

which I enclose a carton that contained a new bottle of Higgins’ 

American Drawing Ink. 
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Address. ... 


Your School and Drawing Teacher. ............. 6000 e eee eeeees 


(check information desire: 
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Youth to the Rescue 


By J. ROBERT WATT 


Vice President, Student-Citizen Federation of Chicago 


The spirit with which Chicago students and teachers have risen to the defense of their schools is indicated in 


this correspondence from J. Robert Watt, of Austin High School, Chicago. 
how Chicago students are still fighting desperately for adequate public schools. 


federation in your city. 


POPULAR government without 
popular information or the means 
of acquiring it is but a prologue 


to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.”—James 
Madison. 


There is being waged, under the false 
name of economy, a nation-wide attack 
against public education. As a result of 
this, schools in fifteen states were closed 
entirely and in fourteen other. states 
school terms were curtailed. We see bil- 
lions of dollars appropriated to roads and 
construction. We see the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation lending amounts of 
money ranging from thirty-five to ninety 
million dollars at a time to bankers and 
railroads, but until recently the R. F. C. 
would not even consider the idea of lend- 
ing money to schools. Do we see any re- 
duction in politicians’ salaries or the 
amount of interest paid to banks? We 
see governments paying debts to bankers 
but refusing to pay back salaries of 
teachers, who during this financial crisis 
have carried the entire burden of public 
education. All this points to an attempt 
on the part of publicized respectability 
to make the masses ignorant, so they can 
be more easily governed, or rather, domi- 
nated. If education is allowed to be 
ruined, then will democracy fall. 

In 1932, definite moves were made in 
Chicago to take ‘away from the sons and 
daughters of the so-called lower classes 
the advantages of better and higher edu- 
cation. These moves were made by the 
self-styled Citizens’ Committee on Public 
Expenditures. With a public spirited 
name and the backing of Chicago’s most 
widely circulated newspaper, The Tribune, 
this group representing banking and big 
business set to work poisoning the people’s 
minds against nearly all education other 
than the “three R’s” and against Chicago’s 
one and only junior college. Under this 
influence, the following economies were 
enacted by the Board of Education of 
Chicago: 

1. The 
$26,000,000. 

2. Sixteen evening schools out of twenty- 
two were abolished. 

3. Eight out of eleven continuation 
schools were abolished. 

4. Services for the blind, deaf and crip- 
pled curtailed. 

5. Post-graduate courses were abolished. 

6. The school term was shortened. 

7. Teachers’ salaries were reduced from 


school budget was _§ slashed 


J. ROBERT WATT 


10 per cent to 30 per cent. 

8. Expenditures for supplies were re- 
duced 70 per cent. ' 

9. Expenditures for free text books 
were reduced 48 per cent. 

10. Classes were filled to overcrowding. 

11. Teachers were not hired to take care 
of the increased enrollment. 

The Citizens’ Committee was composed 
of twenty-nine known members, living out 
of the city or in upper class residential 
districts. Only two of them had ever 
sent their children to public schools. Yet 
these men under the leadership of Fred 
W. Sargent, president of the bankrupt 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, and 
Sewall Avery, Chicago representative of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, deemed themselves 
the ones to determine the futures of the 
children of Chicago. They claimed that 
the “fads and frills” should be done away 
with in the public schools. At the same 
time their own children were being edu- 
cated in these same “fads and frills” in 
private schools. They said that the public 
should not waste $68 a year for sending a 
child through elementary school, $85 a 
year for junior high school, and $109 a 
year for high school, while they sent their 
own children through school for amounts 
exceeding $600 apiece per year. 

In the summer of 1932, the Board con- 
sidered closing Crane Junior College. To 
prevent such a blow, a group of students 
from the junior college and the high 
schools established the Student Committee 
on Education. Within a short time, this 
organization became the leading organiza- 
tion of students in the city and held that 








In a later article, he will tell 
Organize a student-citizen 


Put into action the theories you learn in civics and social science classes. Send to 


SCHOLASTIC reports of your civic activities. They will be published. 


distinction until it merged with the Forum 
Council* to make the Student Citizen 
Federation. The date of the merger was 
May 18, 1933. This group began compil- 
ing facts, sending out information, holding 
meetings. They sent letters to the clergy- 
men of all faiths asking them to co- 
operate in the fight for the schools. This 
brave fight halted the proposed “economy.” 

Meanwhile the Citizens’ Committee, not 
satisfied with reduction forced in 1932, 
continued to advocate economy (at least 
they call it that) for 1933. The movement 
to save Crane Junior College was quiet 
during the summer of 1932 as the schools 
were not in session, but during the fall 
and winter, the Student Committee, great- 
ly enlarged, again entered the fray. 
Petitions drawn up by students were 
signed throughout the city by thousands 
of citizens, parents and taxpayers. These 
petitions demanded (1) the immediate 
paying of teachers; (2) the keeping of 
Crane and the Normal College; (3) no 
further slashing of the educational budget. 
Committees of students were sent to inter- 
view aldermen and ward committee-men, 
mass meetings were held in quite a few of 
the high schools, and printed facts were 
distributed to the students to take home 
to their parents. When the Board of 
Education voted its 1933 budget, there was 
little or no slashing to be found from the 
budget used for 1932. Youth again tri- 
umphed over the oppressors! 

Although youth had twice won the fight 
against greed and politics in the fight for 
education, clouds still loomed over the 
Chicago school system in April, 1933. The 
teachers, who so long had carried the en- 
tire burden of education, still remained 
unpaid. Chicago’s synthetic mayor, Ed- 
ward J. Kelly (the man for whom the 
citizens did not get a chance to vote), was 
to appoint five of the eleven trustees 
of the Board of Education on May 1. 
There was a great danger that the schao’s 
might be closed after the first week in 
May, throwing a half million boys and 
girls of school age on the streets. 

Then the executive council of the Stu- 
dent Committee on Education decided to 
send a delegation of four students to 
Washington .to solicit Federal aid. 

(Robert Watt will tell about the Wash- 
ington trip in the next issue.) 


* The start of the student movement in Chicago 
came as the result of the forming of civic clubs or 
forums in the high schools. Meetings of these 
groups were held once a week after. the school 
day, their purposes being to discuss current events 
and civic problems. Their leaders, meeting regu- 
larly downtown, formed the City-wide Forum 
Council, in order to establish more discussion 
groups in city high schools. These discussion 
groups formed the backbone of a student move- 
ment when the time came to act. 
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Things You'd Never Know Unless We 
Told You 


An average of seven sets of false teeth 
are left every day in the trains of the 
Southern Railway of England. 





Women buy sixty-five per cent of the 
men’s neckwear sold in the United States. 


A baby does not laugh at the discom- 
fiture or embarrassment ‘of others until it 
is ten months old. 


Several colleges in the United States are 
older than the United States, to wit: 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Washington and Lee, Columbia, Rut- 
gers, Salem, Transylvania. 


The five-day work week was used by the 
Hittites and Assyrians four thousand 
years ago. 


The most talkative woman member of 
the English Parliament in the present ses- 
sion has spoken only one sixth as many 
words as the most talkative man. 

—W. E. Farbstein in Life. 
® 

Give some people enough rope, and 
they'll hang anybody. 

—Irving Hoffman. 
* 

The rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting used to it. 

—Walter Winchell. 


Princeton University’s new theatre will 
permit the entire audience to see and hear 
equally. But to avert a complete break 
with the past, people will still be able to 
crawl over their neighbors’ knees by buy- 
ing seats away from the aisle and coming 
in late. 

—Topics of the Times. 
. 


The stories about Hindenburg from Ger- 
many sound as if the old General is living 
in a daze. One tells about a visitor who 
was waiting to see someone in Hinden- 
burg’s headquarters. During his wait, he 
took a sandwich from his pocket, and, 
with the wrapping paper as a table-cloth, 
began to eat his lunch on the spot. At 
the sight of the paper, a secretary became 
very alarmed and cried to the visitor, 
“For Heaven’s sake, get that out of 
sight!” “But why,” he asked. “It is only 
a simple piece of wrapping paper.” 
“Yes,” said the secretary, “but I’m afraid 
Herr Hindenburg might sign it.” 

® 

Neighbor: Where is your _ brother, 
Freddie? 

Freddie: He’s in the house playing a 
duet. I finished first. 

—College Humor. 
2 

The laziest guy handed in his exam 
paper, on which he said, “Please see 
Smith’s paper for my answers.” 

—U. 8. C. Wampus. 
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“What makes you think you'll be a suc- 
cess in college?” 

“I always beat the reading time in 
Liberty.” 

—Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 
® 

Simple Circe says her brother is un- 
lucky. Every time he starts on a shoe- 
string—it breaks. 

—Judge. 
C) 

Senator Nye of North Dakota tells this 
one about a friend of his who employed a 
new maid. The first morning the tele- 
phone rang, and the girl answered it. Her 
mistress heard the following conversation: 

“Yes’m.” A pause, then another 
“Yes’m,” finally, “It sho’ is,’ whereupon 
the maid hung up. 

The lady of the house asked what was 
wanted. 

“Oh, replied the maid, “dey was some 
lady who asked effen dis was yo’ house, 
an’ I said ‘Yes’m. Den she ask effen 
you-all was home, an’ I says ‘Yes’m’ 
again. Den she say, ‘Long distance from 
Washington,’ an’ I said ‘It sho’ is.’” 

—Drew Pearson. 


* 

I hate the whole philosophy which has 
invented paper towels. And I hate both 
schools of thought which have grown out 
of it. I mean the “rub don’t blot” school 
and the “blot don’t rub” school. I don’t 
know how these two great schisms origi- 
nated. I care less. I hate them both. 

—J. P. McEvoy. 


° 
A friend of mine is just getting over the 
shock of the Wall Street crash. He can 
eat spaghetti now without trying to read 
the stock quotations. 
—Izzy Ellinson. 
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Shakespeare "Treasure Hunt" 


Students who looked for Shakespearean 
allusions in “Mrs. Malvolio,’ by John 
Bakeless, in the last issue, will find below 
a complete list taken from the play. 

“As tall a man as any’s in Illyria.” 
Twelfth Night, Act. 1, Se. 3. 

“Greasy Jean doth keel the pot.” Zove’s 
Labor Lost, Act. V, Se. 2. 

“Wood-cock near the gin.” Twelfth 
Vight, Act II, Se. 5. 

“A fashion she detests.” Twelfth Night. 
Act I&, Se. 5. 

“Tl be revenged, ete.” Twelfth Night. 
Act V, Se. 1. This is Malvolio’s last line 
in Shakespeare’s play and therefore his 
first one in this play. 

“Let me enjoy my private.” Twelfth 
Night, Act ITI, Se. 4. 

“Remember who commended, etc.,” and 
“Some are born great,” both from Twelfth 
Night, Act II, Se. 5. 

“Madly-used: Malvolio,” Twelfth Night, 
Act V, Sc. 1. 


“Season thine admonitions, etc.” ‘Com- 
pare Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2, Line 192. 
“Now is the wood-cock near the gin.” 
Twelfth Night, Act II, Se. 5. 

“Marriage of true minds. Sonnet 116. 
“Beauty truly blent.” Twelfth Night, 
Act I, Se. 5. 


The diplodocus, phantasmagoric 
Creature of times prehistoric, 
Used to be a monarch royal, 
And now he’s only motor oil. 


—NMichigan Gargoyle. 
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The Colors the Old Masters 


Would Have Used 


Weber Artists’ Colors have been the 
outstanding medium of _ professional 
workers since their first manufacture in 
1854. Art students, too, find greater 
success for their efforts when they use 
Weber Artists’ Colors. Write for cat- 
alog, color cards and address of nearest 
Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER COs INC. 


Since 1854 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Just think ...a mod- 
ern, new hotel, in the 
heart of New York— 
200 feet from Broad- 
way on 45th Street. 
A room and bath for one, 
$2.50; for two, $3.50. 
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Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Boo Frivolity 


Dear Editor: 
I think that the person in high 
school who says he only goes to 
school because it’s fun and because 
there is nothing else to do, should go to 
the doctors and be examined. I don’t see 
how any one could say that this attitude 
saves him a lot of worry, instead I should 
think it would increase his worries. 
—Dorothy Allen, 11 West St., 
New London, Conn. 


3 
Political Plan 


Dear Forum: 

Every year many high schools consider 
the problem of student government. Per- 
haps this year some of them will adopt 
some form of student participation in 
school government. To give students the 
control of expenditures and the right to 








SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 

; —High School. Day and 
VNIVERSEITY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully aceredited Junior College for girls. 4 

ars high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Beonomics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfpert, Miss. 

















Junior College and Three Pro- 
fessional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 
courses. Secretaryship 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
SCHOOLS, INC. tories. Campus. Catalog. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 

















Howpivat_| 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Home Study Courses Uiitation, or cura few 


additional credits, by home study in a standard college 


or university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineer- 
ing, Civil Service and University Courses now available. 


Bulletin peton’ for it now, 
Address THE EXTENSION BUREAU, Rogers, Ohio. 











select teachers would contra- 
vene the rights of the taxpay- 
ers. Therefore the problems of 
student government center 
mainly around the enaction and 
enforcement of minor school 
regulations. 

To use pupils as moniters or 
policemen would tend to pro- 
mote antagonism among the 
students and would, as is al- 
ways the case among inexper- 
ienced people with authority, 

cause a species of tyrrany by overstrict 
enforcement and lack of tact. This would 
result in the students losing respect for 
the rules and many deliberately evading 
them at every opportunity. 

I would suggest that any high school 
considering student government give seri- 
ous consideration to the following plan: 

An assembly free from the influence of 
teachers and made up of one representa- 
tive from each -home room. The repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by popular vote 
in a way as near that of the city or state 
as is practicable. This assembly shall meet 
once a month. It shall be the business of 
the assembly to act in an advisory capacity 
toward the school officials. 

This plan would give the students that 
experience in democratic government which 
is so sorely needed now in our country. It 
would also serve as a barometer of the 
opinions of the pupils to measures enacted 
by the teachers. 

—Welch Peel, Danville (Ky.) High School. 


To the Grindstone 


Student Forum: 

In a recent issue of Scholastic, October 
7th, “Debonair” asked, “Why go _ to 
school?” 

Unemployment is prevalent the world 
over at this time. Does the fact of unem- 
ployment hinder the student from better- 
ing his brain? Time spent in assimilating 
the knowledge of ages past will be of ines- 
timable value when school days are over. 

Mary Pickford’s words are an admirable 
ending for this subject. Her words, “The 
life of every man is a continuous process 
of thought,” ought to provoke action on 
the part of many people, who at the pres- 
ent time are just idling away their time at 
useless words. 


—Common Sense, Buffalo, New York. 
a 


Come on, Spectator, Fight! 


Dear Editor: 

I read the “Footballitis” letter.. This is 
not meant to be a pep talk but merely the 
expression of my opinions. Spectator asks 
whether high school students are normally 
lunatic. No, we are not! Neither are we 
staid scholars, old before our age. We like 
a little fun. Heaven knows, we get little 
enough of it during school months if we 
study as we should. What kind of a boy 
or girl is it that can’t yell at a football 
game? At a football game you should 
yell, and yell, and yell, until you are 
hoarse. Lose yourself! Drop all your 
worries and temptations! Have a lot of 
good clean fun. You’re just what you say 
you are, Spectator, a “looker-on!” You 
can’t get on the “inside” and I pity you! 
For heaven’s sake, try to snap out of it! 
Be young again! 

—Betty Thompson, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City, Mo 
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Taboo 
Dear Editor: . 

I think that the majority of high school 
girls use cosmetics to too great an extent, 
Powder, rouge, and lip-rouge are more for 
evening and are bad taste for school. 

One thing to be careful of, when going 
to look for a position, is not to put on too 
much makeup. 

If we should not use too much makeup 
for work, why should we wear it to school? 
—Caroline Saurman, Abington (Pa.) H. 8. 


Help! 
Dear Editor: 


I think that in the selection of boys to 
represent the school in athletics, scholar- 
ship should have no consideration. The 
members of a team should be selected be- 
cause of their ability to play and to co- 
operate with other members of the team. 

If a boy takes time and works hard on 
the football field to make the squad, why 
should he be disqualified because of marks? 

—Walter Studley, Abington (Pa.) H. 8. 


NRA Booze? 
Dear Sir: 

With a deep feeling of chagrin, I read 
your article, “High School Students and 
the NRA,” October 7, 1933. 

The NRA calls for repeal of the 18th 
amendment and you, editor of an educa- 
tional paper, agree to this. Perhaps you 
would be interested to know that educa- 
tion reached its present status with the 
outlawing of intoxicating liquors. 

The NRA has many outstanding fea- 
tures of value and has many possibilities 
for solving some of the problems of today, 
but can a government stand which treats 
its Constitution as a scrap of paper? Can 
we have faith in a man who takes an oath 
to protect and uphold the laws of his 
country, kisses a Bible, and signs a beer 
bill? What does he know of poverty, 
squalor, and disease resulting from liquor? 
Can a country prosper by a revenue which 
damns men’s souls? The chosen few fur- 
nished the money to landslide repeal so 
that they might be relieved of their income 
taxes. 

Can the boosted prices bring happy days 
back when incomes remain the same or 
even grow smaller? 

I am not a crank nor a rabid dry, I am 
a thinking red-blooded American school 
student. 

—Lynn R. Clark, 52 Buffalo 


Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
4 


Youth, Arisel 


Dear Editor: 


In your recent editorial, “I Wear a 
Shirt,” I find a great deal to interest me. 

It is said that a third of the voters in 
America today are aged between 21 and 
30. Yet very few of this age group ever 
hold public office. It is necessary that older 
candidates get the votes of the youthful 
voters. If these votes were given toe a 
young candidate instead of the older one 
the latter could be defeated and his politi- 
cal power and prestige would slip from 
him. The young people ef America’ are 
going to come forward and put another 
new deal—a real deal—before the people 
and the people, tired of these other prom- 
ises from older politicians, are going to 
accept this new deal. 

Let’s all get back of the movement to 
organize a Youth Party. I suggest that 
Scholastic run a special article on the 
Youth Party and its organization. 

—Paul Fuller, 209 Main St., 


Meyersdale, Pa. 
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Professor Boynton Rewrites - 
History 
(Continued from page 6) 


but here in West Brookins——” 


“It’s exactly that ‘there in West Brook- 
ins’ that worries me. Did you really tell 
the fellow you’d kill him?” 

“Why, as far as that goes——” 

“Did you or didn’t you?” 

Boynton got up, too. “Look here, I’m 
not on the witness stand. If you’ve come 
down with any idea of cross-examining 
me——” 

“Oh, tell it your own way, Ed,” the 
younger brother agreed resignedly, and 
Boynton ran rapidly through the narra- 
tive of Parker’s death. When he had fin- 
ished, Charlie came back to his chair and 
sat down in the circle of light from the 
lamp, leaning his arms on the table. 

“And you still don’t think you’re in a 
hole—-after telling me all that?” 

“IT know I’m not.” 

“You said you’d kill him and said it 
in the presence of witnesses and repeated 
it over the telephone. Then you were alone 
with him when he dropped dead; _ his 
blood was all over you, and __the 
widow a 

“Well, do you believe I did it?” 

“That’s not the question.” 

“It’s exactly the question. I tell you, 
Charlie, you couldn’t get any intelligent 
man in West Brookins—no, nor in Brook- 
ins, either, though it’s not a place I’m 
fond of—to believe a thing like that. Not 
any more than you'd believe it yourself. 
The evidence wouldn’t matter; they’d 
know it wasn’t true.” 

“You couldn’t get a change of venue?” 

“There isn’t any question of ‘venue.’ 
You talk as though I’d been held 

His audience seemed not to hear. “I 
never lived in this particular town, of 
course, .but most of them—How big a 
place is it?” 

“Three thousand, I believe—West Brook- 
ins, that is. Brookins is larger.” 

“That’s about what I. thought. See 
here; I knew exactly how you'd treat the 
thing—that’s why I came down; but we’ve 
got to take it seriously. It is serious! 
Any lawyer’d tell you so. This business 
of being a valued old resident that you 
seem to be depending on to keep you out 
of trouble——” 

“And that will!” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Of course I’m sure of it.” 

The questioner drew in a deep breath. 
“Well—maybe! But where do you get it, 
Ed?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“That ‘first-citizen’ stuff? Oh, I’m not 
trying to hurt your feelings. I’m trying 
to find out. What do you do in Brookins 
—I don’t mean the United States; I mean 
right here in West Brookins—to keep 
them all so certain about you? Vote once 
in a while?” 

“I always vote.” 

“I know you do—for President. Vote 
in the last town election?” 

“I don’t remember i 

“I remember all right—even if I wasn’t 
here. You meant to and you thought you 
would and you didn’t know anything 
about either of the candidates, and it 
looked like rain, and you sat right here 
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and let ’em elect anybody they good and 
pleased; and now you'll get tried for mur- 
der by those same good and pleased par- 
ties.” 

Boynton laughed. It was an effort to do 
it, for he was angry, but he made the 
effort. 

“It’s a beautiful peroration, Charlie. It’s 
a pity it’s wasted. Even an ex-professor 
knows that town officials don’t try for 
murder.” 

“Any idea who binds you over to the 
superior court? Oh, I don’t say a police 
judge could help it on the evidence, but I 
do say he won’t break his heart over it— 
not with one of the little high-and- 
mighties from West Brookins. If you 
think the cheapest skate there is, likes 
being elected and run by the scum of a 
town—Know any of the police judges?” 

“I’ve never had occasion to.” 

“Or the town marshal? Or the coroner, 
for that matter? Then you don’t know the 
kind of men you’re up against. If you 
want my advice——” 

“I seem to be getting it.” 

“You’re going to get it. You won’t 
take it, but you’re going to get it, all 
right. If I were where you are, I’d do 
one of two things: either I’d get a theory 
about that killing and I’d work it for all 
it was worth, or else I’d get out. No- 
body’d look very far for you.” 

“You mean—go into hiding?” 

“It doesn’t matter what you call it. Go 
on a visit if you want to. Just get out of 
the way for a while till there’s time to 
look around. And do it now while you’ve 
the chance to do it.” 

“If your other clients——” 

“I’m not helping you as a client; I’m 
helping you as a brother. I’m scared, Ed. 
That’s the truth. If anything I can say 
can get you away——” 

“It can’t.” 

“T knew it,’ Charlie acknowledged, re- 
gretfully. “I hand it to you as far as 
that goes. That  French-Revolution- 
Charles-the-First stunt is the one you 
first citizens always pull when you get 
into’ trouble. All right, that’s ended— 
though I still hope you change your mind 
before morning. What about the widow? 
Young? Pretty? Well, I don’t know 
which is worse—that, or old and feeble, 
prop of her declining years removed. You 
needn’t laugh. If you’d had as much ex- 
perience as I have——” 

“You’ve had entirely too much, Charlie,” 
Boynton agreed. This time his laughter 
was sincere. “You’re trying the case down 
on Kearney Street. What you overlook is 
that, even if there should be some pre- 
liminary unpleasantness—I don’t believe 
there will be—still, I have a safe resort. 
Nothing can go very far without being 
passed on by a jury. I know enough law 
for that.” 

“It’s the jury you’re depending on?” 

“It’s precisely that.” 

“You think if the widow took the stand 
and swore to what she’d heard you say, 
and cried.and had hysterics 8 

“IT think it wouldn’t make the slightest 
difference. I’ve lived here twelve years; 
any jury you could get, any dozen men 
picked at random 

His brother repeated the words thought- 
fully after him. “‘Any jury picked at ran- 
dom?’ All right—we’ll pick ’em; enough 

(Continued on next page) 
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to show what I mean. Got a telephone 
book? It won’t be a perfectly fair sample, 
but it'll give us an idea. Here, I'll read 
the names off.” 

He turned to the A’s under West 
Brookins. “Abrams, Adams, Adam- 
son x 

“There’s a good place to stop,” Boynton 
interrupted the reading. He spoke good- 
naturedly with an obvious desire not to 
insist on his triumph. “Any one of those 
three or all of them. Adams and I have 
played chess together for years. And 
Abrams ip 

“Abrams the one that writes the law 
textbooks?” 

“Yes. He was at the State University 
when I was, and ever since * 

“Ever serve on a jury yourself?” 

“I'm exempt. As a teacher ¥ 

“It’s ten or twelve years since you did 
any teaching.” 

“Teaching is my profession, though, and 
naturally ” He saw the application of 
the question and was silent. 

“What does Adams do?” 

_“He’s a doctor.” 

“That exempts him. Adamson?” 
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“He’s retired now. He was formerly 
counsel > 

“Exempt, then.” 

He read off three more names. At the 
end of the next three he got up and 
moved his chair over to his brother’s. 

“It'll be quicker to run down the page 
and check the exceptions. Know Agnew? 
—Allen, A. R.?—Allen, R. N.?—Alliger?” 

“Alliger? I don’t know any Alliger— 
Oh, yes, he does odd jobs. He brought 
me some fertilizer once.” 

“And you probably” objected to the 
price and he’d had it in for you ever since. 
He'll be_ eligible—Alsberg?” 

They had turned one page and were 
halfway down the second before Boynton 
raised his head from above the book. 

“I think we needn’t go any farther. I 
think I see your point.” 

“Let’s see what we've got, then: one 
odd-jobs man; one truck farmer—he may 
get off, it’s just a chance if we get him; 
one garbage man’s helper; one you don't 
know; one delivery-wagon driver— What'd 
you say about him? I’ve got him checked 
twice.” 

“I said I’d asked Breck to discharge 
him because of the way he got orders 
mixed. If he isn’t feeble-minded ry 

“He won’t be too feeble-minded to re- 
member that—you can bank on his having 
that much mind; nor too feeble-minded to 
get accepted, either, so long as he’s out- 
side an institution. You see what it comes 
down to. That’s what brought me down 
as fast as I could travel. I didn’t know 
anything about this tewn, but I knew 
what towns full of retired lawyers and 
banks and professors and cultured classes 
generally are always like. Look at Bos- 
ton! Rottenest city government—— You 
wouldn’t think now of what I said a while 
ago about going off for a visit for a 
while? It’s just till we’ve had time to get 
our hands on some clues ind get in first 
with them. When you’re up against a 
combination like this * 

Professor Boynton got to his feet. His 
face was suddenly as old as his gray hair. 
He swallowed hard before he spoke. 

“No,” he said. He stood looking down 
into the fire. “It’s Helen I’m thinking of, 
of course. She’s just at that age—But 
no! Whatever I’ve done Sg 

“But it’s what you haven't done! Good 
God, Ed, if you’d done anything to 
him——” 

“TI don’t mean that,” Boynton said. For 
a little while he resumed his contempla- 
tion of the fire. “What I mean is this: 
all my life I’ve prided myself on being a 
good citizen. If I haven’t been ” He 
paused. “Since I haven’t been, to take 
the consequences of not being——” 

“But you couldn’t have turned the 
thing—not single-handed.” 

“I could have helped. In a place as 
small as this, if I’d set the example——” 
He stopped: the telephone, which had been 
quiet longer than at any other time in the 
day, was ringing again. “Cara’s gone up- 
stairs, I think. Ill answer it.” 

“T’ll answer it! The less you talk, the 
better. If it’s anybody trying to get a 
statement out of you——” He went out 
to the instrument. Inside the study, his 
brother could hear the quick bark of his 
responses. 

“Hello... Yes... Yes... No, he can’t 
come just now. This is his brether. ... 
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Yes. ... Yes. What! ... What’s that? 
... Yes, I got you!” 

There was a long listening silence. Then 
the receiver crashed down on the hook and 
Charlie came back into the study. His 
face was queerly mottled with red and his 
teeth ate at his unsteady lower lip. 

“God’s good to you, Ed! The widow 
got up when they weren’t watching her 
and got hold of something she thought 
was whiskey. She’s just made a statement 
in expectation of death. She threw the 
brick herself—came round from behind 
you. He’d been chasing her with a knife 
the night before and that was her answer. 
It was a Judge Somebody telephoned. He 
said he and some of your other friends 
were coming over.” 

He stopped, waiting for his brother to 
answer, but Boynton said nothing. 

“T think I’ll duck out before they come. 
I’ve a meeting in town I oughtn’t to cut if 
I can help it... But I’m glad! You 
know that. I’m tickled to death. I could 
sit down and cry, just out of plain relief. 
You'll say good-bye to Cara for me, won't 
you? And the next time you get accused 
of murder or arson or kidnapping ” 

But Professor Boynton, though he held 


his brother’s hand longer than was usual + 


with him, did not respond to the joking. 
When he was alone, he went to one of the 
bookcases and took down from it a little 
shabby brown-bound volume and _ turned 
its familiar leaves. The passage he turned 
to he could have repeated as well without 
the book as with it: 

“No free man shall be taken or impris- 
oned or dispossessed, or outlawed, or ban- 
ished, or in any way destroyed; nor will 
we go upon him, nor send upon him, 
except by the legal judgment of his 
peers. .. .” 

The telephone book was still open on the 
desk. His eyes went from the page in 
front of him to the checked names on its 
list—to the names of the garbage man and 
the odd-jobs and the driver of the deliv- 
ery wagon. 

“‘His peers!” Boynton quoted under 
his breath. “ ‘By legal judgment of (my) 
peers.’” The color flooded his face, even 
to his rim of gray hair. “My superiors! 
The men I’ve left alone at Runnymede!” 

He was still holding the book between 
his fingers when the doorbell sounded and 
he went out to let in his other peers—the 
recreant barons of West Brookins. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly by 
permission of the editors and the author. 


‘Night 


Night is a fairy in black velvet gown, 

Her face is dreamy, her hair is like down; 

Her sweet, clean breath is the cool eve- 
ning breeze, 

Her voice is the murmuring of wind in 
the trees, 

Her bosom is my pillow and she holds me 
till dawn, 

When the sun shines again, the night fairy 
has gone. ; 


—Brendice Goldin, 14, Central 
H. 8., East Randolph, N. Y. 
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The Teachers’ Column 


“What the American School Means to 
Me” is the subject of an essay which the 
N.E.A. is asking high school students to 
write. Length should be 300 words, type- 
written single-space in order to allow room 
at the base of the page for the statement: 
This essay was written for the 1933 na- 
tionwide American Education Week Essay 
Project by Name Blank, student at Blank 
H. S., City, State. Name Blank, Teacher 
of English; Name Blank, Principal; Name 
Blank, Supervisor of English. The best 
three essays from each city should be sent 
to the Division of Publication, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. These can be 
published in local papers. The best na- 
tionally will be printed in the N.E.A. 
Journal. 


a 
The Ayres reference article (p. 7) is a 

gold-mine for teachers who encourage 
students to study on their own. You can 
select any single English word, preferably 
a noun. Assign one of the five steps of 
reference to each student, and they'll be 
off like blood-hounds. The work can be 
further subdivided by assigning each stu- 
dent to a different dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, article, or book. 

* 


Speaking of reference work, somewhere 
on the Pacific Coast, there is a teacher who 
has a large dictionary in her classroom li- 
brary. Every morning a sign bearing an 
unfamiliar word is mounted on the dic- 
tionary. The silent invitation encourages 
students to look it up. 


* 

A variation of the word building idea 
is to have each student make an alpha- 
betical list of words that are not under- 
stood in a given article in Scholastic. Then 
have students compare lists, after they 
have looked up the words in the diction- 
ary. If a student does not have a word 
and can not define it, count it a point 
against him. Some of the attempts at 
definition make this an amusing game. 


@ 

Still another stunt is to have a defini- 
tion bee, similar to a spelling bee, with 
words selected from Scholastic. If these 
involve too much commotion, assign each 
student to look up at least one word in 
each issue. 


of 

The story this issue dramatizes a major 
problem in government. Ask students to 
assume that, instead of murder, the charge 
was parking without lights. Point out to 
them the numerous parking or traffic tags 
which are destroyed because of political 
influence. Ask them if a murder charge 
can be dismissed the same way. What can 
be done to remove the immunity from 
punishment which the politically influential 
enjoy? What reform in the jury system 
is suggested in this story? 

What provisions for More’s Utopia have 
been realized today? Which provisions 
would be inadvisable today? 

* 


Care should be taken to interpret the 
fable of the one-eyed man in the editorial 
for some students, lest they take the story 
literally. See that they understand in what 
respects they are blind, why many of their 
leaders are said to be “one-eyed,” and 
how education can give them sight. 

For groups who are making scrapbooks 
out of Scholastic, some good items are the 
Works’ Utopia series, Poetry Corner and 
biographical notes for authors. In all, 
there are about twenty features in Scholas- 
tic that can be made the basis of indi- 
vidual scrapbooks. Students might be ad- 
vised to paste down only the inside edge 
of each clipping. 
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